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No. XI.—Mnr. Rosertr Montcomery. 


(With a Portrait.) 


Few works within the compass of 
modern literature have excited in the 
minds of the reading portion of the 
community a deeper or more general 
interest, than a poem on “ The Omni- 
presence of the Deity,” for which the 
public are indebted to the pen of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery. In the space of 
sixteen months no less than eight edi- 
tions of this work have issued from 
the press; and of his ‘ Universal 
Prayer, &c.”’ a more recent poem, 
three editions have been published in 
little more than six months. 

To readers who have been charmed 
with the emanations of Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s genius, the contour and linea- 
ments of his countenance cannot fail 
to be pleasing. Under this impres- 
sion we have had the portrait, which 
ornaments this number, engraven for 
the Atheneum. It is copied from 
an English one, which is executed in 
a masterly style by Thomson, and 
said to be a correct likeness. It is 
accompanied by a brief biographical 
sketch, the particulars of which, though 
scanty, have been derived from au- 
thentic sources. 

Of one whose career in literature 
has been as short as it has been suc- 
cessful and fortunate, little perhaps 
can be said of any interest to veterans 


who have been through life engaged in 
similar pursuits. It is, however, al- 
ways pleasing to trace the develop- 
ment of intellect under all ages and 
circumstances, and to gather facts 
which tend to illustrate the mental 
character ; and therefore, without any 
further prefatory remarks, we shall 
lay before the reader the few particu- 
lars we have been able to collect. 

Mr. Rosert MontcGomery* was 
born at Bath, in the year 1807. His 
father was a gentleman of Irish ex- 
traction, of honorable and ancient de- 
scent, but somewhat unfortunate as to 
the inheritance of family property. 
The father of the elder Montgomery, 
and grandfather of the youthful poet, 
was, we have been given to understand, 
a brother to General Montgomery, 
whose exploits rendered him conspi- 
cuous during the American war, and 
whose name is enrolled with those of 
other heroes, who distinguished them- 
selves during that eventful period. 
The poet’s grandfather was a mer- 
chant, who, amidst his speculations, 
was by his relation deprived of a large 
fortune, which his family ought to 
have enjeyed. This disaster occa- 
sioned great distress amongst its seve- 
ral branches, and made sad havoc in 
their destinies and hopes. 





* Not to be confounded with the amiable James Montgomery, author of “ Greenland,” 
“ The World before the Flood,” ** The Pelican Island,” &c. &c. 
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Our poet’s mother was the daughter 
of a gentleman originally bred to the 
law. He was the descendant of a 
highly respectable family in Hamp- 
shire, and though a man of unassum- 
ing ‘and retiring habits, was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him, as an 
orator, a theologian, and a mathema- 
tician, 

Robert Montgomery, after receiv- 
ing an excellent classical education, 
was for a season destined for some 
profession, and at one time was desi- 
rous of entering Magdalen Hall, to 
prepare himself for the church. While 
this was in contemplation, like many 
of his youthful compeers he produced 
numerous scraps of poetry, some of 
which were not very remarkable either 
for harmony of numbers or profundity 
of thought, while others were distin- 
guished by various degrees of merit. 
With some of these detached and fu- 
gitive pieces, the author’s first ap- 
pearance was in the pages of the Im- 
perial Magazine. This circumstance 
was not without its influence on his 
future resolutions to attempt a more 
elevated flight on the Parnassian hills. 

There can be little doubt that ma- 
ny, at this early age, have written 
pieces far superior to those of our 
author, who, as they advanced in 
years, were neyer able to acquire poe- 
tical fame, or literary reputation. The 
early notice which their productions 
obtained, vanished as they advanced 
to maturity. Those, on the contrary, 
composed by Mr. Montgomery, ex- 
cited: at first little or no attention, 
while the lapse of a few years, ripen- 
ing to maturity the fertility of his ge- 
nius, has placed him on an eminence 
which the most fortunate bards have 
been proud to occupy. The pheno- 
mena of the human mind puzzle prog- 
nostication as well as deceive it, and 
we must wait the arrival of more light 
than philosophy or reason now pos- 
sesses, before we can hope to unfold 
its latent mysteries. 

The first avowed and decisive at- 
tempt of Mr. M. to appear before the 
public in the character of an author, 
was in a weekly periodical, entitled 
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«¢ The Inspector,’”’ which consisted of 
essays, fragments, sketches, and effu- 
sions of various kinds, though uni- 
formly of a moral and useful tendency. 
This hebdomadal pamphlet first start- 
ed in his native city, under his imme- 
diate superintendence, and was sold 
at threepence per number. Here it 
continued for six months ; but the at- 
mosphere of Bath not being congenial 
to its constitution, it was removed to 
London, where, though cherished hy 
its parent, and assisted by some able 
literary physicians, its illness increas- 
ed, and, after languishing for a season, 
it gave up the ghost. 

Our author being now in London, 
and the occasion of his coming having 
been discontinued, some new effort for 
the exercise of his talents became ne- 
cessary, not merely for the acquire- 
ment of fame, but for what, to bards 
as well as others, has a still more im- 
perious claim. Thus circumstanced, 
he laid the foundation of a severe and 
biting satire, entitled, ‘‘ The Age re- 
viewed,’’ which, accompanied with a 
spirited political dialogue, entitled, 
** The Runaways,” came before the 
public in an octavo volume, in the 
month of June, 1827. The literary 
stir which its birth excited, plainly 
indicated that it was not destined to 
drop stillborn from the press. By the 
Literary Gazette it was condemned in 
language of no common severity, the 
writer of the article having embodied 
in his invective nearly all the harshest 
terms of reproach which the English 
nomenclature could afford. Of this 
unqualified condemnation, the true 
cause may perhaps be found in some 
sarcastic lines on the editor, which 
occur in the satire, and to which were 
appended a note by no means calcu- 
lated to mitigate the irritation which 
they could hardly fail to excite, and 
which issued in the castigation to 
which we have alluded, By other 
journals, however, it was praised as a 
work of no common merit. 

As a satire, it is strong, active, 
galling, and every where full of vigor. 
Viewing it as an edge-tool, we can 
scarcely dare to touch it without cut- 
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ting our fingers: as a serpent, it bites 
with severity whatever comes within 
its reach; and wherever we trace its 
progress, the effects of its stings are 
always left behind. 

Young, ardent, and enthusiastic, 
the author, hurried on by the energies 
of his muse, unfortunately discharged 
his arrows against numerous individu- 
als, without that due discrimination of 
character, which, as the friend of vir- 
tue and morals, he ought always to 
have kept in view. We do not, how- 
ever, charge him with having been 
actuated by any malignant motives, 
towards those whose zeal and pecu- 
liarities have procured them a gibbet 
in his pages ; but we feel assured that 
in a future edition his discretion will 
find ample opportunities of expunging 
offensive passages, and of directing 
the whole force of his satirical energy 
into a channel where it may subserve 
the cause of virtue, and benefit man- 
kind. 

From among a motley swarm, who 
in various ways have made themselves 
notorious, the author in this pointed 
satire has selected two, whose charac- 
ters, in the following lines, he thus 
forcibly delineates :— 

*¢ Now for the apex of polluted souls, 

No shame subdues, no reverence controls,— 
Puff’d into pertness, pand’ring to the time, 
Two pinnacles of blasphemy and crime ;— 
Come, godless, blushless, England’s vilest pair, 
Blots on her land, and pestful to the air,— 


Cc and T !* may each kindred name 
Be linked to one eternity of shame ! 


** First, thou, the cap’ring coxcomb of the 








two, 
With head upshooting from thy coat of blue,— 
Say, what bas ‘“* Reverend” to do with thee, 
Though big and bloated with effrontery ? 
Wert Reverend, when round thee lolleda gang, 
To drink the poison of thine impious slang ; 
And on Heaven’s book, thy cursed feet then 
trode, 
To foam thy foulness at the throne of God 1— 
Wert Reverend, when from the pot-house 
turn’d, 
And drunken fevers through thy bosom burn’d— 
Mean to the larc’ny of a paltry pot, 
At once a rogue, an Atheist, and a sot! 
Or, Reverend, when to each Christian fane, 
Thou lead’st the barking bull-dogs of thy train, 
In mean and native brutishness of mind, 


To growl thy dogmas, and pervert the blind % 
Go, eaitiff !—put a mask upon that face, 

The staring mirror of thy soul’s disgrace, 

Go, seek some dunghill to harangue thy breed, 
And there enjoy the dark satanic creed :— 
‘Though stiff in port, and stately with thy glass, 
May good men frown whene’er they see thee 


pass, 
Till even infant tongues shall lisp theo, * vile,’ 
And Britons hoot thee from their tainted isle ! 


** The base we’ve had, of every kind and 


ue, 
The bloody, lech’rous, and unnat’ral too— 
But never, yet, the wretch that equall’d ‘thee, 
Thou synonyme of all depravity ; 
Thy mind as canker’d as thy columns vile,— 
Thou pois’nous, poor polluted thing, —C 
For THEE must heaven’s empyreal portals 

close, 
And Hope be buried in her dead repose !— 
For thee must glorious aspirations cease, 
Nor Faith still vision out het heaven of peace, 
And minds no longer dare to feel divine, 
But turn distorted, fester’d, lewd as thine !— 
If yet within thee dwell one thought of shame, 
If the least true feeling for thy couritry’s claim, 
And common nature but preserve her right,— 
Then tear thy hellish pictures from our sight ; 
If vile thou must be,—hie thee to some den, 
To feast the fancies of thy fellow-mon ; 
But stand not forth to Britain’s public eye, 
The monger-fiend of painted blasphemy ! 
Now go!—and quickly end thy course per- 
verse, 

Hung on the gibbet of a nation’s curse !’’ 


! 





Mr. Montgomery having by this 
satire rendered himself conspicuous as 
an author, turned his attention to ano- 
ther subject encircled on every side 
with dignity, solemnity, and awe, and 
in January, 1828, produced his cele- 
brated poem on ‘ The Omnipresence 
of the Deity.”” This was a bold and 
daring attempt. The universe ‘in all 
its magnificence and beauty lay be- 
fore him; spirit and matter, human 
feelings and celestial intelligences, 
offered themselves to his contempla- 
tion, and he was at liberty to range 
through every grade of conceivable 
existence. Of his mental and poetic- 
al vigor for this arduous undertaking, 
no one who had read his satire could 
justly entertain a doubt; but with 
many it was somewhat questionable if 
he could ascend that élevated region 
with a becoming grace, and sustain his 
flight while soaring in the empire of 
infinity, and eer hree the attri- 











* Probably Messrs. Carlyle and Taylor, who, we bcheve, belong to that class of “ travelling 
preachers” of which the United States contain an active membér in the person of a celebrated 


female. 
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butes of God. The * Satires’’ and the 
*« Night Thoughts” of Dr. Young had, 
however, already proved that it was 
more than possible for the same mind 
to be engaged: on topics so widely dis- 
similar, and his success had demon- 
strated that there was nothing incom- 
patible in this diversified direction of 
the same poetical talents and mental 
energies. 

With this illustrious example be- 
fore him, the author called forth all 
his powers, and.sent his. «‘ Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity” into the world. 
On its first appearance it was seized 
with much avidity by various classes 
of readers, many of whom were no 
doubt actuated by very different mo- 
tives. A perusal of its pages soon 
gave cireulation to its fame, and this 
was followed ‘by a demand for copies 
which the first impression was inade- 
quate to, supply. One edition after 
another has since been ealled for, and 
the eighth is now in circulation. 

Of this poem many of the literary 
journals have spoken in terms of high 
panegyric ; and nearly all of them, 
favorably... It is but fair Lo state, that 
the editor of the Literary Gazette 
seized an early opportunity to expa- 
tiate on ils excellencies.* 

During the subsequent editions 
through. which the work has passed, 
the author has introduced some slight 
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alterations ‘inthe construction of seve- 
ral lines, and imparted to others va- 
rious. minute and delicate touches, 
which, in their combined effect, have 
given to the whole a strongér approxi- 
mation towards perfection. Additional 
lines are also interspersed throughout 
the whole, amounting to about twenty 
pages, but without in the least respect 
altering any feature of its original 
character. 

Having called his readers to witness 
the birth of creation, and to see how 
the Holy Spirit— 

** With mighty wings outspread 
Dovelike, sate brooding on the vast abyss, 
And made it pregnant,” 


the author, in the following lines, in- 
vites us to contemplate the ubiquity 
of God : 


** And thus Thou wert, and art the Foun- 
tain soul, 
And countless worlds around thee live and roll; 
In sun and shade, in ocean and in air, 
Diffused, yet undiminished—every where : 
All life and motion from Thy source began, 
From worlds to atoms, angels down to man. 

‘* Lord of all being, where can fancy fly, 
To what far realms, unmeasured by thine eye ? 
Where can we hide beneath Thy blazing sun, 
Where dwell’st Thou not, the boundless, view- 

less One ? 

*¢ Shall guilt couch down within the cavern’s 

gloom, 
And quivering, groaning, meditate her doom % 
Or scale the mountains where the whirlwinds 


rest, 
And in the night-blast cool her fiery breast % 





* We cannot here forbear quoting a specimen from each of the reviews in the London Lite- 





rary Gazette of the above works of Montgomery. They show that there must either have been a 
difference in the merit of the two works which one could hardly believe possible in the produc- 
tions of the same pen within so short a period, or that the judgment of the editor mast have 
been influenced, in one or both cases, by something else than the intrinsic value of the work 
under review. In speaking of ‘“* The Age Reviewed,” the Gazette of June 9, 1827, has the 
following remarks :—‘* Other bilious creatures try to spit and sputter their phlegm out in peri- 
odicals, or, at largest, in bits of pamphlets : but here we have the disease in the afflicting form 
of octavo, and the quantity of froth and filth has a claim to attract more medical notice, and 
demand from humanity more curative physic..... For the maladies of alliteration and antithe- 
sis, which constitute the whole virus of his psendo poetry, we see no hope of cure: they are not 
merely in, they are éhe system ; and it would be as easy to make a Demosthenes out of a dumb- 
waiter, as a poet out of such garbish..... Thus we have a compound of ignorance, incompre- 
hensible verbiage, mean abuse, nonsense, vulgarity, folly, and obscenity—altogether one of the 
most despicable publications that ever insulted public taste—pushed forward with a degree of 
egotism and assurance, which, if ever information and judgment should accrue to the writer, (a 
result hardly to be hoped,) must be the source of much regret and mortification to him in his 
maturer years.”—In a review of ‘* The Omnipresence of the Deity,”’ the same writer, in the 
Literary Gazette for Feb. 2, 1828, thus speaks of that work and its author :—** We have no he- 
sitation in ranking it in the very highest class of English Sacred Poesy. It reflects a new lustre 
on the name of Montgomery ; and well deserves the utmost favor both of religious aud poetical 
readers..... We most heartily. recommend this extraordinary production to all the admirers of 
true genius..... It is indeed a magnificent and sublime composition....- Mr. M.’s tempera- 
ture is of the true/and high poetic tone..... He has the syul to attempt, and the capacity Lo 
reach, the nobler, the noblest, inspirations of the Muse.” 
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Within the cayern-gloom Thine eye can:sed; 
The sk ie mountains lift their heads to 
ee! 
Thy’ Spirit ridés upon the thunder storms, 
Dark’ning the skies into terrific forms ! 
Beams in the light’ning, rocks upon the seas, 
Roars m the blast, and whispers in the breeze. 
In calm and storm, in heaven and earth, Thou 
art,— 
Trace but Thy works—they bring Thee to the 
heart ! 
The falness of Thy presence who can see 7 
Man cannot live, great God, and look on Thee ; 
Around Thy form eternal lightnings glow,— 
Thy voice appals the shudd’ring world below. 
“ Oh! Egypt felt Thee when, by signs un- 
scared, 
To mock Thy might the rebel monarch dared ; 
Thou look’dst, and Ocean sever’d at the glance ! 
Undaunted still the charioteers advance : 
Thou look’dst again, she clashed her howling 
waves, 
And roar’d in stormy triumph o’er their graves! 

*¢ On Sinai’s mountain, when Thy glory came 
In rolls of thunder, and in clouds of flame ; 
There, while volcanic smoke Thy throne o’er- 

cast, 
And the mount shrunk beneath the trumpet- 
blast, 
How did Thy presence smite all Israel’s eye ! 
How dreadful were the gleams of Deity ! 

** There is a voiceless eloquence on earth, 
Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth ; 
And long may J remain th’ adoring child 
Of nature’s majesty, sublime or wild ; 

Hill, flood, and forest, mountain, rock, and sea, 

All take, their terrors and their charms from 
Thee,—- 

From Thee, whose hidden but supreme control 

Moves through the world, a universal soul.” 


After surveying the beauties of na- 
ture with which our earth is richly 
adorned, and the sublimer spectacles 
which it occasionally presents to view, 
and discovering that the ‘ mercy- 
fountains of Divinity stream through 
all,”’ he thus directs his contemplation 
to the starry heavens :— 


«* Now turn from earth to yonder glorious sky, 
Th’ imagin’d dwelling-place of Deity ! 

Ye quenchless stars ! so eloquently bright, 

Untroubied sentries of the shadowy night, 

While half the world is lapp’d in downy dreams, 

And round the lattice creep your midnight 
beams, 

How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 

In lambent beauty looking from the skies ! 

** And when, oblivious of the world, we stray 
At dead of night along some noiseless way, 
How the heart mingles with the moon-lit hour, 
As if the starry heavens suffused a power! 
See ! not a cloud careers yon pensile sweep, 
A waveless sea of azure, still as sleep ; 

Full in her dreamy light, the Moon presides, 

Shrin’d in a halo, mellowing as she rides ; 

And far around, the forest and the stream 

Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam : 

The lull’d winds, too, aie sleeping in their 
caves, 


No’ stormy murmars rolt apion the:waves. 
Nature is hugh’d, as.if her, werks adored, 
Still’d by the. presence of her living Lord ! 

** And now, while through the ocean-man- 

tling haze 
A dizzy chain of yellow lustre plays, 
And moonlight loveliness hath veil’d the land, 
Go, stranger, muse thou by the wave-worn 
strand : 
Cent’ries have glided o’er the balane’d ¢arth, 
Myriads have bless’d, and myriads curs’d their 
birth ; 
Still, yon sky-beacons keep a dimless glare, 
Unsullied as the God who thron’d them there ! 
Though swelling earthquakes heave the as- 
tounded world, 
And king and kingdom from their pride are 
hurl’d, 
Sublimely calm, they run their bright career, 
Unheedful of the storms and changes here. 
We want no hymn to hear, or pomp to sec, 
For all around is deep divinity !” 

In speaking of man’s immortality, 
the author, in the following extract, 
inquires how, if this doctrine is not 
true, we are to account for the high 
aspirations of the soul. 

*¢ And shall the soul, the fount of reason, die, 
When dust and darkness round its temple lie ? 
Did God breathe in it no ethereal fire, 
Dimless and quenchless, though the breath ex- 

pire ? 
Then why were godlike aspirations given, 
That, scorning earth, so often frame a heaven ? 
Why does the ever-craving wish arise 
For something nobler than the world supplies ? 
Ah, no! it cannot be that men were, sent 
To live and languish on in discontent ; 
That Soul was moulded to betrayful trust, 
To feel like God, and perish like the dest.” 

These quotations will give to those 
of our readers who have not réad the 
volume from which they are taken, a 
better idea of its nature and merits 
than any remarks we could make. 
Faults may be detected in these speci- 
mens, and throughout the work ; but 
we think the candid reader will agree 
with us that they are such as al- 
most necessarily belong to the ear- 
ly years of the author, and are infi- 
nitely more than atoned for by the 
genius and beauty with which they 
are accompanied. 

In May, 1828, but four months af- 
ter the appearance of his ‘* Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity,” Mr. Montgomery 
came again before the public as the 
author of a work of a very different 
character, entitled, “‘ The Puffiad: a 
Satire.’ The object of the author in 
this poem seems to have been to at- 
tack the practice of Puffing, and its 
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professors, particularly,those in the 
literary line, against whom he pours 
out a flood of wrath. The charges of 
being too personal in bis attacks on 
eminent individuals, of using mean 
comparisons, and coarse and vitupera- 
tive language, were preferred against 
him by more than one periodical jour- 
nal ; and we must give it as our opin- 
ion, that although there are many cle- 
ver passages in the poem, the Puffiad 
was not worthy of the high fame which 
its author had so recently and deserv- 
edly acquired. | We can only quote 
the following lines, in which Mr. M. 
speaks in no very flattering terms of 
his contemporary poets. 


** Like’ a mix’d herd. of pigs, the sons of 

rhyme, 

Methinks I see them up Parnassus climb : 

One grutits an epic with a hideous howl, 

And nods his pond’roas head, and shakes his 
jowl ; 

Another, half between a grunt and groan, 

Snuffles' along, delighted with his tone ; 

“The last, a little, whimpering, frisky thing, 

Squeaks a shrill stanza on the state and king. 

Two faults, amid ten thousand more, combine 

To bring dishonor on the poet’s line ; 

Facriiry and DuLNEss :—both alike 

With sickly weariness the reader strike : 

First comes your vain-struck versifying fool, 

Who boasts at every hour his rhyme to rule ; 

So acquiescent is his frothy Muse, 

* She drivels nonsense whensoe’er he choose ; 

By sea or land——at supper or at tea— 

A-bed or up—one living rhyme is he! 

** And round him, when he takes his quill in 

hand, 

What viewless, trash-inspiring Spirits stand ! 

First, Flippancy with her insensate tongue, 

Then Metaphor amid her daubings hung, 

Then Rhyme, with bells upon her hands and 
toes, 

_And nimble Nonsense cackling as she goes ! 

Thus aided, boldly is the strain begun, 

And ready lines like loosen’d sluices run ; 

While in one changeless, inexpressive chime, 


The syllables rush scamp’ring into rhyme !” 


In October, 1828, Mr. M. again 
appeared in the field in which he had 
previously reaped so rich a harvest of 
fame—that of Sacred Poetry. The 
work which he now presented to the 
public consisted of four poems,—‘ A 
Universal Prayer ; Death ; a Vision of 
Heaven ; and a Vision of Hell,’’—and 
two minor pieces : the whole in blank 
verse. This volume was well receiv- 
ed by the public. It did not indeed 
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create. so.much surprise as his “ Om- 
nipresence of the Deity,’’ although, 
as a whole, in no degree inferior to 
that work ; for the genius and strength 
of talent displayed in it were not 
so unexpected, the perusal of the for- 
mer having given its readers a know- 
ledge of what the author was capable 
in treating of subjects which require 
that the Poet should 


«© Tread on shadowy ground, sink 
Deep—and aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil,” 


As a review of this volume has al- 
ready been published in the Athene- 
um,* it will be unnecessary at present 
to do more than select a few short 
extracts. From the fate of Genius 
we quote a portion, as an example 
probably of the writer’s own emotions. 


‘¢ 'To have thy glory mapp’d upon the chart 
Of Time, and be immortal in the truth 
And offspring of a lofty soul ; to build 
A monument of mind, on which the world 
May gaze, and round it future ages throng,— 
Such is the godlike wish forever warm 
And stirring in thy spirit’s depth ; and oft 
Beneath the mute magnificence of heaven, 
When wandering at the radiant hour of noon, 
Ambition dares, and hope secures thee all! 

** Romantic boy ! ambition is thy curse ; 
And ere upon the pinnacle of fame 
Thou stand’st, with triumph beaming from thy 


brow, 
The grave will hold thee and thy buried hopes. 
The path to glory is a path of fire 
To feeling hearts, all gifted though they be, 
And martyrs to the genius they adore : 
The wear of passion and the waste of thought, 
The glow of inspiration, and the gloom 
That like a death-shade clouds the brightest 
hour,— 
And that fierce rack on which a faithless world 
Will make thee writhe—all these ennerving 
pangs, 
With agonies that mock the use of words, 
Thou canst not bear—thy temple is a tomb !” 


In the ‘* Vision of Heaven,’’ the 
Poet is in fancy borne upward, and 


* Beneath the span 
Of heaven, all earth lay languishing in light ; 
Her streamlets with a bee-like murmur ran, 
And while the trees like living creatures waved 
Their plumage to the wind, the bird and breeze 
Together hymn’d and harmonised the air. 

* I roam’d, then sate delighted on a mound 
Green-tress’d and glitt’ring in the dizzy rays 
Of eve, and heavenward turn’d my musing eye. 
Who ever glanced the heavens, nor dream’d of 

God, 
Of human destiny, and things divine ? 





* See page 240, vol. 1. 
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O that mine eye could pierce yon aztre cope ! 
Thus stirred the daring thought ; and while it 
warm’d 

Within, a trance like heavenly music stole 
Upon my spirit, weaning earthly sense, 
Till, in a vision, up the airy deep 
It darted, as a sky-bird to the clouds! 

‘* Thus disembodied, thro’ the air I wing’d, 
Till earth beneath me in the glassy depth 
Lay twinkling like a star.” 


He recognises Milton in the celes- 
tial regions ; but, 


*¢ Fairest of all fair visions seen above, 
Remember’d loves and unforgotten friends 
Were recognised again! Along a mead 
Of bright immensity I saw them stray ; 

Not anguish-worn, or rack’d with inward fears, 
But shining in the beauty of the bless’d :— 
Oh ! ye in life so loved, in death so mourned! 
How oft affection through the desart world 
Delights to track ye where your feet have trod, 
Thro’ fav’rite walks, or fancy-haunted bowers ! 
On twilight breezes wing your voices ? or 

In fairy music fraught with infant years, 

Are echoes woven from your hymns above ? 
In mournful days and melancholy hours 

We think of you: we shrine ye in the stars, 
And recreate ye in celestial dreams !” 


We must quote one eloquent burst 
of personal feeling. 


** How oft,—be witness, Guardian of our 
days ! 
In noons of young delight, while o’er the down, 
Humming like bees, my happy playmates 
roam’d, 
I loved on high and hoary crag to muse, 
And round the landscape with delighted eye : 
The sky besprinkled o’er with rainbow hues, 
As if angelic wings had wanton’d there ; 
The distanced city capp’d with hazy towers; 
And river shyly roaming by its banks 
Of green repose,—together with the play 
Of elfin-music on the fresh-wing’d air,— 
Entranced with these, how often have I glow’d 
With thoughts that panted to be eloquent, 
Yet only ventured forth in tears ! 
“ And now, 

Though haply mellow’d by correcting time, 
J thank thee, Heaven, that the bereaving world 
Hath not diminish’d the subliming hopes 


ee 


Of youth, in manhood’s more imposing cares. 
Nor titled pomp, nor princely mansions, swell 
The cloud of envy o’er my heart ; for these 
Are oft delusive, though adored : but when 
The Spirit speaks, or beauty ‘from the sky 
Descends into my being—when | hear 

The storm-hymns of the mighty ocean roll, 
Or thunder sound, the champion of the storm ! 
Then feel I envy for immortal words, 

The rush of living thought ; oh! then I long 
To dash my feelings into deathless verse, 
That may administer to unborn time, 

And tell some lofty soul how I have lived 

A worshiper of Nature and of Thee !” 

What need of any panegyric, after 
quoting passages like these ? 

From the preceding sketeh it will 
be seen that Mr. Montgomery is still 
a very young mati. Through a ‘train 
of favorable circumstances, but more 
by intrinsic merit, he has written him- 
self into reputation ; we hope he will 
have the prudence not to write him- 
self out of it. We would strongly 
caution him against venturing his cha- 
racter for trifles. Many who have 
been less successful would rejoice at 
his downfall, and even lend a helping 
hand to accomplish his overthrow- 
The pinnacle to which he is elevated 
is hazardous in the extreme.—We 
must say of him, in conclusion, and it 
is his most encouraging praise, thet 
we think him capable of much more ™ 
than he has done : he has feelings that 
require to be cultivated by thoughts, 
—there are high models for him to 
emulate, and a store of years that ‘may 
be sown for golden harvest ;—and our 
parting advice is, ** While we’ corir- 
mend you for the present, let your 
own hopes dwell upon the future,—for 
futurity is the poet’s best heritage.’? 











THE SPLENDID ANNUAL. 


[The following humorous description of 
the pleasures and pains attending an ele- 
vation to, and fall from, rank and power, 
is by the author of “ Sayings and Doings.” 
It is from the July number of a monthly 
journal intended as a continuation of the 
“ Anniversary,’ an Annual, which last 
year ranked among the first of the many 
elegant volumes of the same charac- 
ter. Mr. Scropps says, in his introdne- 


tion, that having heard this work called a 
splendid annual, he is induced to publish 
in its pages his own history, hoping for 
sympathy from its readers, seeing that he 
has been a “‘ sPpLENDID ANNUAL”’ himself.] 


My name is Scropps—I em an Alder- 
man—I was Sheriff—I have been 
Lord Mayor—and the three great eras 
of my existence were the year of 
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my shrievalty, the year of my mayor- 
alty, and the year after it. Until I 
had passed through this ordeal I had 
no conception of the extremes of 
happiness and wretchedness to which 
a human being may be carried, nor 
ever believed that society presented 
to its members, an eminence so ex- 
alted as that which I once touched, 
or imagined a fall so great as that 
which I experienced. 

I came originally from that place to 
which persons of bad character are 
said to be sent—I mean Coventry, 
where my father for many years con- 
tributed his share to the success of 
parliamentary candidates, the happi- 
ness of new married couples, and 
even the gratification of ambitious 
courtiers, by taking part in the manu- 
facture of ribands for election cock- 
ades, wedding favors, and cordons of 
chivalry ; but trade failed, and, like 
his betters, he became bankrupt, but, 
unlike his betters, without any conse- 
quent advantage to himself; and I, 
at the age of fifteen, was thrown 
upon the world with nothing but a 
strong constitution, a moderate educa- 
tion, and fifteen shillings and eleven 
pence three farthings in my pocket. 

With these qualifications I started 
from my native town on a pedestrian 
excursion to London; and although I 
fell into none of those romantic ad- 
ventures of which I had read at 
school, I met with more kindness than 
the world generally gets credit for, 
and on the fourth day after my depart- 
ure, having slept soundly, if not mag- 
nificently, every night, and eaten with 
an appetite which my mode of tra- 
velling was admirably calculated to 
stimulate, reached the great metropo- 
lis, having preserved of my patrimony 
no less a sum than nine shillings and 
seven pence. 

The bells of one of the churches in 
the city were ringing merrily as I de- 
scended the heights of Islington; and 
were it not that my patronymic 
Scropps never could, under the most 
improved system of campanology, be 
jingled into anything harmonious, I 
have no doubt I, like my great pre- 
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decessor Whittington, might have 
heard in that peal a prediction of my 
future exaltation ; certain it is I did 
not ; and, wearied with my journey, I 
took up my lodging for the night at a 
very humbie house near Smithfield, to 
which I had been kindly recommend- 
ed by the driver of a return postchaise, 
of whose liberal offer of the moiety of 
his bar to town I had availed myself 
at Barnet. 

As it is not my intention to deduce 
a moral from my progress in the 
world at this period of my life, I need 
not here dilate upon the good policy 
of honesty, or the advantages of tem- 
perance and perseverance, by which I 
worked my way upwards, until after 
meriting the confidence of an excel- 
lent master, I found myself enjoying 
it fully. To his business I succeeded 
at his death, having several years be- 
fore, with his sanction, married a 
young and deserving woman, about 
my own age, of whose prudence and 
skill in household matters I had long 
had a daily experience. In the sub- 
ordinate character of his sole domes- 
tic servant, in which she figured when 
I first knew her, she had but few op- 
portunities of displaying her intellec- 
tual qualities, but when she rose in 
the world, and felt the cheering influ- 
ence of prosperity, her mind, like a 
balloon soaring into regions where the 
bright sun beams on it, expanded, and 
she became, as she remains, the kind 
unsophisticated partner of my sorrows 
and my pleasures, the friend of my 
heart, and the guiding star of my 
destinies. 

To be brief, Providence blessed my 
efforts and increased my means; I 
became a wholesale dealer in every- 
thing, from barrels of gunpowder 
down to pickled herrings; in the 
civic acceptation of the word I was a 
merchant, amongst the vulgar I am 
called a drysalter. I accumulated 
wealth ; with my fortune my family 
also grew, and one male Scropps, and 
four female ditto, grace my board at 
least once in every week ; for I hold 
it an article of faith to have a sirloin 
of roasted beef upon my table on Sun- 
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days, and all my children round me‘to 
partake of it: ‘this may be prejudice 
—no matter—so long as he could af- 
ford-it, my poor father did so before 
me ; I plead that precedent, and am 
not ashamed of the custom. 

Passing over the minor gradations 
of my life, the removal from one re- 
sidence to another, the enlargement 
of this warehouse, the rebuilding of 
that, the anxiety of a canvass for 
common council man, activity in the 
company of which I am liveryman, 
inquests, and vestries, and ward meet- 
ings, and ali the other pleasing toils 
to which an active citizen is subject, 
let us come at once to the first marked 
epoch of my life—the year of my 
Shrievalty. The announcement of 
my nomination and election filled 
Mrs. S. with delight ; and when I 
took my children to Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to look 
at the gay chariot brushing up for me, 
I confess I felt proud and happy to be 
able to show my progeny the arms of 
London, those of the Spectacle Ma- 
kers' Company, and those of the 
Scroppses (recently found at a trivial 
expense) all figuring upon the same 
pannels. They looked tagnificent 
upon the pea-green ground, and the 
wheels, ‘‘ white picked out crimson,” 
looked so chaste, and the hammer- 
cloth, and the fringe, and the festoons, 
and the Scropps’ crests all looked so 
rich, and the silk linings and white 
tassels, and the squabs and the yellow 
cushions and the crimson carpet look- 
ed so comfortable, that, as I stood 
contemplating the equipage, I said to 
myself, ‘* What have I done to de- 
serve this?—-O that my poor father 
were alive to see his boy Jack going 
down to Westminster, to chop sticks 
and count hobnails, in a carriage like 
this!?’ My children were like mad 
things : and in the afternoon, when I 
put on my first new brown court suit 
(lined, like my chariot, with white 
silk) and fitted up with cut steel but- 
tons, just to try the effect, it all ap- 
peared like a dream; the sword, 


which I tried on, every night for half 


an hour afterI went up to bed, to prac- 
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tise walking with it, was' very ineonve- 
nient at first ; but use is second nature ; 
and so by rehearsing and rehearsing I 
made myself perfect before that aus- 
picious day when Sheriffs flourish and 
geese prevail—namely, the twenty- 
ninth of September. 

The twelve months which followed 
were very delightful, for independent- 
ly of the positive honor and éclat they 
produced, I had the Mayoralty im 
prospecti (having attained my alder- 
manic gown by an immense majority 
the preceding year), and as’ I used 
during the sessions to sit in my box 
at the Old Bailey, with my bag at my 
back and my bouquet:on my book, my 
thoughts were wholly devoted to one 
object of contemplation: ‘culprits 
stood trembling to hear the verdict of 
a jury, and I regarded them not; 
convicts knelt to receive the fatak 
fiat of the recorder, and I heeded not 
their sufferings, as I watched the 
Lord Mayor seated in the centre of 
the bench, with the sword of justice 
stuck up in a goblet over his head— 
there, thought I, if I live two years, 
shall J sit—however, even as it wasy 
it was very agreeable. When exe- 
cutions, the chief drawbacks to my 
delight happened, I found, after a 
little seasoning, I took the ‘thing 
coolly, and enjoyed my toast and tea 
after the patients were turned off, just 
as if nothing had happened ; for, in 
my time, we hanged at eight and 
breakfasted at a quarter after, so that 
without much hurry we were able’ to 
finish our muffins just in time for the 
cutting down at nine. I had to go to 
the House of Commons with a peti- 
tion, and to Court with an address— 
trying situations for one of the 
Scroppses—however, the want of 
state in parliament, and the very little 
attention paid to us by the members, 
put me quite at my ease at Westmin- 
ster; while the gracious urbanity of 
our accomplished Monarch on_ his 
throne made me equally comfortable 
at St. James’s.' Still I was but a 
secondary person, or rather only one 
of two secondary persons—the chief 
of bailiffs and principal Jack Ketch ; 
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there was a step to gain—and, as I 
often mentioned in confidence to Mrs. 
Scropps, I was sure my heart would 
never be still until I had reached the 
pinnacle. 

Behold at length the time arrived ! 
—Guildhall crowded to excess—the 
hustings thronged—the aldermen re- 
tire—they return—their choice is an- 
nounced to the people—it has fallen 
upon John Ebenezer Scropps, Esq. 
Alderman and spectacle maker—a 
sudden shout is heard—* Scropps for- 
ever !”? resounds—the whole assembly 
seems to vanish from my sight—I come 
forward—am invested with the chain 
—I bow—make a speech—tumble 
over the train of the Recorder, and 
tread’upon the tenderest toe of Mr. 
Deputy Pod—leave the hall in ecstasy, 
and drive home to Mrs. Scropps in a 
state of mind bordering upon insanity. 

The days wore on, each one seem- 
ed as long as a week, until at Jength 
the eighth of November arrived, and 
then did it seem certain that I should 
be Lord Mayor. I was sworn in—the 
civic insignia were delivered to me— 
I returned them to the proper officers 
—my chaplain was near me—the es- 
quires of my household were behind 
meé-—the thing was done ; never shall I 
forget the tingling sensation I felt in 
my ear when I was first called “* My 
Lord”’—I even doubted if it were ad- 
dressed to me, and hesitated to an- 
swer—but it was so—the reign of 
splendor had begun, and, after going 
through the accustomed ceremonies, I 
got liome and retired to bed early, in 
order to be fresh for the fatigues of 
the ensuing day. 

Sleep I did not—how was it to be 
expected 1—some part of the night I 
was in consultation with Mrs. Scropps 
upon the different arrangements ; set- 
tling about the girls, their places at 
the banquet, and their partners at the 
ball; the wind down the chimney 
sounded like the shouts of the people ; 
the cocks crowing in the mews at the 
back of the house I took for trumpets 
sounding my approach ; and the ordi- 
nary incidental noises in the family I 
fancied the popguns at Stangate, an- 
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nouncing my disembarkation at West- 
minster. Thus I tossed and tumbled 
until the long wished-for day dawned, 
and I jumped up anxiously to realize 
the visions of the night. I was not 
long at my toilet-—I was soon shaved 
and dressed—but just as I was settling 
myself comfortably into my beautiful 
brown broadcloth inexpressibles, crack 
went something, and I discovered that 
a seam had ripped half a foot long. 
Had it been consistent with the dig- 
nity of a Lord Mayor to swear, I 
should, I believe, at that moment, 
have anathematized the offending tai- 
lor ;—as it was, what was to be done? 
—I heard trumpets in earnest, car- 
riages drawing up and setting down; 
sheriffs, and chaplains, mace bearers, 
train bearers, sword bearers, water bai- 
liffs, remembrancers, Mr. Common 
Hunt, the town clerk, and the deputy 
town clerk, all bustling about—the bells 
ringing—and J late, with a hole in 
my inexpressibles! There was but 
one remedy—my wife’s maid, kind, 
intelligent creature, civil and obliging, 
and ready to turn her hand to any- 
thing, came to my aid, and in less 
than fifteen minutes her activity, ex- 
erted in the midst of the confusion, 
repaired the injury, and turned me out 
fit to be seen by the whole corporation 
of London. 

When I was dressed, I tapped at 
Mrs. Scropps’s door, went in, and 
asked her if she thought I should do. 
The dear soul, after settling my point 
lace frill (which she had been good 
enough to pick off her own petticoat 
on purpose) and putting my bag 
straight, gave me the sweetest salute 
imaginable. 

‘¢T wish your Lordship health and 
happiness,’’ said she. 

‘¢ Sally,” said I, ‘* your Ladyship 
is an angel ;’’ and so, having kissed 
each of my daughters, who were in 
progress of dressing, I descended the 
stairs to begin the auspicious day in 
which I reached the apex of my 
greatness. Never shall I forget the 
bows—the civilities—the congratula- 
tions—Sheriffs bending before me— 
the Recorder smiling—the Common 
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Serjeant at my feet—the pageant was 
intoxicating ; and when, after having 
breakfasted, I stepped into that glazed 
and gilded house upon wheels, called 
the state coach, and saw my sword 
bearer pop himself into one of the 
boots, with the sword of state in his 
hand, I was lost in ecstasy ; I threw 
myself back upon the seat of the ve- 


- hicle with all imaginable dignity, but 


not without damage, for in the midst 
of my ease and elegance I snapped 
off the cut steel hilt of my sword, 
by accidentally bumping the whole 
weight of my body right, or rather 
wrong, directly upon the top of it. 
But what was asword hilt or a bruise 
to me? I was the Lord Mayor—the 
greatest man of the greatest city of 
the greatest nation in the world. The 
people realized my anticipations, and 
‘‘ Bravo, Scropps!” and ‘ Scropps 
forever !”’ again resounded, as we pro- 
ceeded slowly and majestically to- 
wards the river, through a fog, which 
prevented our being advantageously 
seen, and which got down the throat 
of the sword bearer, who coughed in- 
cessantly during our progress, much 
to my annoyance, not to speak of the 
ungraceful inovements which his con- 
vulsive barkings gave to the red velvet 
scabbard of the official glave as it 
stuck out of the window of the coach. 
We embarked in my barge ; a new 
scene of splendor awaited me,—guns, 
shouts, music, flags, banners, in short, 
everything that fancy could paint or a 
water bailiff provide. There, in the 
gilded bark, was prepared a cold col- 
lation; I ate, but tasted nothing— 
fowls, patés, tongue, game, beef, ham, 
all had the same flavor; champagne, 
hock, and Madeira, were all alike to 
me—Lord Mayor was all I saw, all I 
heard, all I swallowed; everything 
was pervaded by the one captivating 
word, and the repeated appeal to “‘ my 
Lordship”? was sweeter than nectar. 
At Westminster, having been pre- 
sented and received, I desired—I— 
John Ebenezer Scropps, of Coventry 
—lI desired the Recorder to invite the 
Judges to dine with me—I—who re- 
member when two of the oldest and 


most innocent of the twelve, came the 
circuit, trembling at the sight of them, 
and believing them some extraordina- 
ry creatures upon whom all the hair 
and fur I saw, grew naturally—I, not 
only to ask these formidable beings to 
dine with me, but, as if I thought it 
beneath my dignity to do so in my pro- 
per person, deputing a judge of my own 
to do it for me ; I never shall forget their 
bows in return—Chinese mandarins on 
a chimney-piece are fools to them. 

Then came the return—we landed 
once more in the scene of my dignity 
—at the corner of Fleet Street we 
found the Lady Mayoress waiting for 
the procession—there she was—Sally 
Scropps (her maiden name was Snob) 
—there was my own Sally, with a 
plume of feathers that half filled the 
coach, and Jenny and Maria and 
young Sally, all with their backs to 
my horses, which were pawing the 
mud and snorting and smoking like 
steam engines, with nostrils like 
safety valves, and four of my footmen 
hanging behind the coach, like bees in 
a swarm. There had not been so 
much riband in my family since my 
poor father’s failure at Coventry—And 
yet how often, over and over again, 
although he had been dead more than 
twenty years, did I, during that 
morning, in the midst of my splendor, 
think of him, and wish that he could 
see me in my greatness—Yes, even in 
the midst of my triumph I seemed to 
defer to my good kind parent—in 
heaven, as I hope and trust—as if I 
were anxious for his judgment and his 
opinion as to how I should perform 
the arduous and manifold duties of the 
day. 

Up Ludgate Hill we moved—the 
fog grew thicker and thicker—but then 
the beautiful women at the windows— 
those up high could only see my knees 
and the paste buckles in my shoes ; 
every now and then, I bowed conde- 
scendingly to people I had never 
seen before, in order to show my 
courtesy and my chain and collar, 
which I had discovered during the 
morning shone the better for being 
shaken. 
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At length we reached Guildhall. As 
I crossed the beautiful building, light- 
ed splendidly, and filled with well 
dressed company, and heard the deaf- 
ening shouts which rent the fane as I 
entered it, I really was overcome—I 
retired to a private room—refreshed 
my dress, rubbed up my chain, which 
the damp had tarnished, and prepared 
to receive my guests. They came, 
and—shall I ever forget it !—dinner 
was announced; the bands played 
«© O the roast beef of old England.” 
Onwards we went,—a Prince of the 
blood, of the blood royal of my coun- 
try, led out my Sally—my own Sally 
—the Lady Mayoress! the Lord 
High Chancellor handed out young 
Sally—I saw it done—I thought I 
should have choked ; the Prime Mi- 
nister took Maria; the Lord Privy 
Seal gave his arm to Jenny; and 
my wife’s mother, Mrs. Snob, was 
honored by the protection of the 
Right Honorable the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench.—Oh, if my 
poor father could but have seen that ! 

It would be tiresome to dwell 
upon the pleasures of the happy year, 
thus auspiciously begun, in detail ; 
each month brought its delights, each 
week its festival; public meetings 
under the sanction of the Right Hon- 
orable the Lord Mayor; concerts and 
balls under the patronage of the Lady 
Mayoress; Easter and its dinner, 
Blue-coat boys and buns ; processions 
here, excursions there. — Summer 
came, and then we had swan-hopping 
up the river, and white-baiting down 
the river; Yantlet Creek below, the 
navigation barge above ; music, flags, 
streamers, guns, and company ; turtle 
every day in the week; peas at a 
pound a pint, and grapes at a guinea 
a pound ; dabbling in rosewater served 
in gold, not to speak of the loving 
cup, with Mr. Common Hunt, in full 
dress, at my elbow. My dinners were 
talked of, Ude grew jealous, and I 
was idolized. 

The days, which before seemed 
like weeks, were now turned to mi- 
nutes: scarcely had I swallowed my 
breakfast before I was in my justice 
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room ; and before I had mittimused 
half a dozen paupers for beggary, I 
was called away to luncheon; this 
barely over, in comes a deputation or 
a despatch, and so on till dinner, 
which was barely ended before sup- 
per was announced. We all became 
enchanted with the Mansion House; 
my girls grew graceful by the confi- 
dence their high station gave them; 
Maria refused a good offer because 
her lover chanced to have an ill 
sounding name ; we had all got set- 
tled in our rooms, the establishment 
had begun to know and appreciate us ; 
we had just become in fact easy in 
our dignity and happy in our position, 
when, lo and behold! the ninth of 
November came again—the anniver- 
sary of my exaltation, the consumma- 
tion of my downfall. 

Again did we go in state to Guild- 
hall, again were we toasted and ad- 
dressed, again were we handed in and 
led out, again flirted with cabinet 
ministers and danced with ambassa- 
dors, and at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing drove home from the scene of 
gaiety to our old residence in Budge 
Row.—Never in this world did pick- 
led herrings and turpentine smell so 
powerfully as on that night when we 
entered the house ; and although my 
wife and the young ones stuck to the 
drinkables at Guildhall, their natural 
feelings would have way, and a sort 
of shuddering disgust seemed to fill 
their minds on their return home,—the 
passage looked so narrow—the draw- 
ingrooms looked so small—the stair- 
case seemed so dark—our apartments 
appeared so low,—however, being 
tired, we all slept well, at least I did, 
for I was in no humor to talk to Sally, 
and the only topic I could think upon 
before I dropped into my slumber, was 
a calculation of the amount of expense 
which I had incurred during the just 
expired year of my greatness. 

In the morning we assembled at 
breakfast,—a note lay on the table, 
addressed, ‘*Mrs. Scropps, Budge 
Row.” The girls, one after the 
other, took it up, read the superscrip- 
tion, and laid it down again. A visit- 
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er was announced—a neighbor and 
kind friend, a man of wealth and im- 
portance—what were his first words ? 
—they were the first I had heard from 
a stranger since my job,—‘* How are 
you, Scropps, done up, eh ?”’ 
Scropps! no obsequiousness, no 
deference, no respect;—no ‘ my 
Jord, I hope your lordship passed an 
agreeable night—and how is her lady- 
ship and your lJordship’s amiable 
daughters ?’’—not a bit of it—‘* How’s 
Mrs. 8S. and the gals?” This was 
quite natural, all as it had been, all 
perhaps as it should be—but how un- 
like what it was, only one day before ! 
The very servants, who, when amidst 
the strapping, stall-fed, gold-laced 


lacqueys of the Mansion House, 
(transferred with the chairs and 
tables from one Lord Mayor to 


another) dared not speak, nor look, 
nor say their lives were their own, 
strutted about the house, and bang- 
ed the doors, and talked of their 
«* Missis,’”’ as if she had been an 
apple woman. 

So much for domestic miseries ;—I 
went out—I was shoved about in 
Cheapside in a most remorseless man- 
ner; my right eye had a narrow 
escape of being poked out by the tray 
of a brawny butcher’s boy, who, when 
I civilly remonstrated, turned round 
and said, ‘* Vy, I says, who are you I 
vonder, as is so partiklar about your 
hysight.”” I felt an involuntary shud- 
der,—to-day, thought I, I am John 
Ebenezer Scropps—two days ago I 
was Lord Mayor ; and so the rencontre 
ended, evidently to the advantage of 
the bristly brute. It was however 
too much for me—the effect of con- 
trast was too powerful, the change 
was too sudden—and I determined to 
go to Brighton for a few weeks to re- 
fresh myself, and be weaned from my 
dignity. 

We went—we drove to the Royal 
Hotel ; in the hall stood one of his 
Majesty’s ministers, one of my former 
guests, speaking to his lady and 
daughter: my girls passed close to 
him,—he had handed one of them to 
dinner the year before, but he appear- 
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ed entirely to have forgotten her. By 
and by, when we were going out in a 
fly to take the air, one of the waiters 
desired the fly man to pull off, because 
Sir Something Somebody’s carriage 
could not come up,—it was clear that 
the name of Scropps had lost its in- 
fluence. 

We secluded ourselves in a private 
house, where we did nothing but sigh 
and look at the sea. We had been 
totally spoiled for our proper sphere, 
and could not get into a better; the 
indifference of our inferiors mortified 
us, and the familiarity of our equals 
disgusted us,—our potentiality was 
gone, and we were so much degraded 
that a puppy of a fellow had the im- 
pertinence to ask Jenny if she was 
going to one of the Old Ship balls. 
*‘Of course,” said the coxcomb; «I 
don’t mean the ‘ Almacks,’ for they 
are uncommonly select.” 

In short, do what we would, go 
where we might, we were outraged 
and annoyed, or at least thought our- 
selves so; and beyond all bitterness 
was the reflection, that the days of 
our dignity and delight never might 
return. There were at Brighton no 
less than three men who called me 
Jack, and that, out of flies or in li- 
braries ; and one of these, chose occa- 
sionally, by way of making himself 
particularly agreeable, to address me 
by the familiar appellation of Jacky. 
At length, and that only three weeks 
after my fall, an overgrown tallow 
chandler met us on the Steyne, and 
stopped our party to observe, ‘as 
how he thought he owed me for two 
barrels of coal tar, for doing over his 
pigstyes.”” This settled it,—we de- 
parted from Brighton, and made a tour 
of the coast; but we never rallied ; 
and business, which must be minded, 
drove us before Christmas to Budge 
Row, where we are again settled 
down. 

Maria has grown thin—Sarah has 
turned methodist—and Jenny, who 
danced with his Excellency the 
Portuguese Ambassador, who was 
called angelic by the Right Honora- 
ble the Lord Privy Seal, and who 
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moreover refused a man of fortune 
because he had an ugly name, is 
going to be married to Lieutenant 
Stodge, on the half pay of the Royal 
Marines—and what then ?—I am sure 
if it were not for the females of my 
family I should be perfectly at my 
ease in my proper sphere, out of which 
the course of our civic constitution 
raised me. It was unpleasant at first : 
—but I have toiled long and labored 
hard ; I have done my duty, and Pro- 
vidence has blessed my works. If 
we were discomposed at the sudden 
change in our station, I it is who was 
to blame for having aspired to honors 
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which I knew were not to last. How- 
ever, the ambition was not dishonora- 
ble, nor did I disgrace the station 
while I held it; and when I see, as 
in the present year, that station filled 
by a man of education and talent, of 
high character and ample fortune, I 
discover no cause to repent of having 
been one of his predecessors. In- 
deed I ought to apologize for making 
public the weakness by which we 
were all affected ; especially as I have 
myself already learned to laugh at 
what we all severely felt at first 
—the miseries of a SpLenpID An- 
NUAL. 





AN 


“«<Wext, I am sorry to differ from 
you,”’ said the commission-merchant, 
seated in his red dining-parlor, at 
Highgate, after dinner, while the dusk 
was rapidly closing ; ‘“‘I am sorry to 
differ from you; but I must say I 
would not give a button for fine land- 
scapes, full of a sort of sun-light that 
scarcely ever shone. My taste is for 
pictures of old women and school boys 
playing tricks on one another, and 
people eating and drinking and laugh- 
ing. I like to see, in painting, but- 
tered toast and legs of mutton, and 
all that I have been used to.” 

‘*Good heavens!” exclaimed the 
medical student, who was the commis- 
sion-merchant’s only guest, ‘do you 
not see that it is the business of the 
fine arts to represent not the actual, 
but that which may be and ought to 
be? In the world of painting, all that 
we see around us lives again, but in 
its proper place, with reference to the 
absolutely beautiful. The trivial ob- 
jects which we are usually conversant 
with become to us, in our actual life, 
the boundaries and standards of our 
minds. ‘The painter, the true painter, 
he who alone is worthy of the name, 
does not destroy or overlook them ; 
but between and above these petty ob- 
structions he opens to us vistas of the 
distant and glorious, through which 
blow in on our souls the airs of Para- 
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dise. All that has ever at any time 
been wrought within us, is implied in 
the state of mind which enables us to 
understand and enjoy the master-pieces 
of the fine arts. 

‘* Nay, when you deny the exist- 
ence of that higher and spiritual con- 


sciousness, which, if any works of 


man are to be precious and true, must 
needs be embodied in them, you deny 
that popular creed to which you pre- 
tend that you are willing to bind your 
faith. Have not, in fact, all nations, 
at all times, made for themselves an 
image of a brighter world, which 
hangs above the earth like a golden 
morning cloud over the misty pros- 
pect. 
in some cases there has been a real 
field and foundation for this belief, 
unless you can give some reason why 
men should constantly have agreed to 
cherish these traditions more than 
others. They create for themselves 
a bright sphere with which they fill 
the past and the future, but which few 
are strong and wise enough to sub- 
stantiate in the present. 

‘«*Thus the Mohammedan looks 
back to Eden and forward to Paradise. 
He remembers, as if it had belonged 
to the personal consciousness of his 
childhood, the time when angels walk- 
ed the earth ; when the air was filled 
with visible genii, lords of pleesure 


And of what moment is it, if 
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and power, and dispensers of all the 
riches of the mines. And what else 
but this persuasion can have thrown 
consolation and light around the paths 
of the Turkman in his grassy waste, 
and over the bare desarts of the Arab? 
How would he have been led to live 
an exulting soldier and die in victory, 
but by seeing, when he turned his 
eyes from earth, the firmament open- 
ed, and the streams of heaven flowing 
in freshness, and the melodious trees 
waving their shadows round the maids 
who beckon to the expiring warrior ? 
This vision was the talisman of Mo- 
hammed ; and still, my friend, does it 
furnish energy and union to the nations 
of Islam. 

‘Was the subtle and passionate 
Greek less devoted to a thought which, 
with its manifold and living beauty, 
relieved him from the dullness and 
deadness of the actual? In the earli- 
est generations of that wondrous peo- 
ple, do we not know that the common 
eye was aneye of faith, which beheld 
the unchanging gods, and the spirits 
of rivers and of forests and of the sea 
moving among men, with as vivid and 
corporeal a reality as themselves ? 
They had not only a faith in distant 
orbs, and separate abudes of superior 
natures, but saw their deities by the 
very light of our earthly noon. Not 
only did Olympus throw its deiform 
shadow over the world,—not only had 
they glimpses of that Atlantis which 
dwelled like a separate star among the 
lonely waters, but sea-nymphs moved 
before them along the sands; and 
gods, in glittering panoplies, marshal- 
led their lines for the battle. They 
believed in these ethereal beings with 
the same simple and kindly faith, as 
in the trees and winds and mountains, 
the priests and queens, the broad 
ocean, and the ship, with its military 
crew, and the tall leader. Neither in 
after times, when they had begun to 
trade, and to doubt, more freely than 
before, (not that I think you are ne- 
cessarily a sceptic, because you are a 
merchant,) did they lose their convic- 
tion of the existence of a life and value 
in their mythology. The deities min- 


gled, indeed, no longer with mankind ; 
but they remained as princes and 
sages in their own calm and distant 
sphere. A sacred light surrounded 
them. Change and trouble could not 
approach them. Their region was as 
a crystal globe, setting them apart for 
especial glory. Yet were they con- 
nected by their thoughts and attributes 
with humanity ; and men who could 
not regard them as mixed or occupied 
with their trivial follies, might, never- 
theless, behold in them serene friends 
and awful counsellors. 

‘<If the Romans had not believed 
in gods, the greatness of their country 
would have been to them a religion. 
That country, not in its material ex- 
istence, not at the hour in which they, 
as individuals, belonged to it, but asa 
thought, a power, a living and organ- 
ised being, with a history and a fu- 
ture, was to them the centre and pur- 
pose of all; and raised by their love 
for it above the mean and transitory 
concerns of the passing moment, they 
had a high vantage-ground, a stay, a 
hope, and a supremacy. Thus were 
they made wise and mighty, and thus 
did they come as princes and legisla - 
tors to every land in which they set 
their feet. 

** Look from these to the immense 
and wonderful kingdoms of the east. 
Neither have they, in their passive 
apathy, been able to rest satisfied, 
without creating for themselves a gro- 
tesque and monstrous world of beings, 
brighter and more powerful than men. 
And is not even that state of inaction, 
almost approaching to annihilation, 
which is the ideal of some oriental 
sects—is not even this an effort to give 
a higher form than any found in the 
outward system of things, to a longing 
and hope which they can but imper- 
fectly satisfy in themselves ? 

‘Or, leaving these speculations as 
to the times of antiquity and oriental 
countries, think for a moment of the 
history of Christian Europe. How 
strong has been the tendency to change 
our feet to wings. How earnest men’s 
belief in that shining hierarchy of 
martyrs, saints, and angels, up the de- 
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grees of which they might lift them- 
selves to the foot of the eternal throne. 
By what strange influence was it that 
these visions became more familiar to 
men’s minds, more necessary to their 
life than the physical elements of ex- 
istence? Was not the whole spirit of 
Europe shaped and dyed, age after 
age, by these traditions and mysteries ? 
And did not the imperious baron, in 
his blazoned hall, and the serf toiling 
in his woodland hut, alike find in these 
images, a twinkling gleam of the spi- 
ritual, the universal, and enduring ? 

** How powerfully, also, and terri- 
bly, were principles deeper and more 
potent than our understandings can 
master, or our human will contend 
with, expressed and substantiated in 
the fateful rites of witchcraft and ma- 
gic, which wanted not, any more than 
the mere creations of the fancy, a cer- 
tain strange and impressive beauty, 
and cloudy magnificence. The wi- 
zard’s circle, on the heath, or in the 
cave-like ruin, was divided indeed 
from the field and the market, by su- 
perstitious terror and insane longing. 
But it was also set apart from the 
dreariness and waste of custom and 
mere selfish prudence, and within it 
walked, if no where else, shapes that 
attested man’s possible superiority to 
a higher life than the animal. 

«© Nor was it only in the devices of 
churchmen, or in necromantic secrets, 
that the unsatisfied and high-reaching 
soul of man endeavored to preserve 
and nourish its interior faith. Behold 
the peasant, beaten and famished, 
quaking with dread of his master, and 
scowling the menace of revenge, re- 
duced almost to the degradation of 
the wretched dog or laboring horse, 
yet keeping in his withered heart one 
spot of living green, haunted by the 
silver footsteps of the fairies, and all 
its wild flowers trembling, while they 
are fanned by hovering wings of tiny 
angels. Through the wintry chinks 
of his hovel, or among the branches of 
the gloomy wood, he looks at some 
moments of his weary life, with joy 
and confidence, at the jewels on the 
cloaks and crowns of dancing elves ; 
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and through the mournful and ruinous 
passages of his soul tinkles the fairy 
music, and tells him that he has still 
a spirit formed to converse with the 
lovely, the cheerful, and the innocent, 
He gazes with faith and hope, and the 
merry phantoms become more nume- 
rous and more eager; they whirl 
around him in a dance of wild and in- 
fant-like rejoicing; one leaps with 
laughable gestures in the air; another 
wheels and darts like a dragon-fly 
over the water; here, in a ring, the 
little female genii circle and toy with 
the gallant elves; and, drinking honey- 
dew under a grove of fern, a train of 
glow-worm spirits chime out a chorus 
of delicate notes. There the tale-tell- 
er, astride on a floating cob-web, 
makes fantastic grimaces, and varies 
with a changeful voice, clear as that 
of the linnet, his story of enchanted 
gold and punished misers; and deals 
around in showers, like apple-blossoms 
falling in the morning wind, his jests 
at the thin and misty elfin wealth, 
and the capricious spriteliness of fairy 
love. 

«¢ Would you tie down the mind of 
this poor slave to trust in nothing but 
the reports of his senses and of the 
conventional voice of society? Would 
you leave him no treasure or staff but 
the thorns and thistles with which his 
rugged hands are too familiar; no 
more enlivening drink than the bitter 
draught of wretchedness which he 
drew from his mother’s paps, on which 
his boyhood has been nourished, and 
which has well nigh imbruted all the 
faculties of his manhood? Is that 
which the earth yields to us, and 
which we can win from the niggardli- 
ness of others, so easy of digestion, so 
sweet, and nourishing, that we can 
afford to strike with barrenness, and 
abstain from cultivating the rich and 
flowery region laid open to us in our 
hearts? No, my friend, do not say 
that you care for nothing but the ac- 
tual ; or the actual itself will lose, ere 
long, whatever it now has of bloom 
and charm. Men will soon become 
weary of that which is near and round 
them, if they do not look before, be- 
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hind them, and above. Leave to the 
Mohammedan his Paradise; blame 
not the Beotian, or the Argian, that 
he thought with joy of Olympus and 
of Pindus; nor the Roman, that he 
had faith in the deity of Rome and of 
Capitolian Jove. The Hindoo feels 
that he has a wisdom of his own, 
when he looks from the plain of Ben- 
gal to the cloud-like pinnacle of snow, 
where soars and shines Meru; and 
the Teutonic herdsman was only rais- 
ed above his cattle by his belief in the 
angel, and the saint, the ghost, the 
goblin, and the fairy. 

«¢T will even add more than this. 
When you say that you like a picture 
which represents what you have been 
used to see about you every day, you 
do not mean one which represents the 
particular objects that you have been 
accustomed to, but objects of a simi- 
lar kind, better arranged, for the pur- 
pose of being painted, than, perhaps, 
you ever saw them. Now, whatever 
superiority of arrangement there may 
be—to whatever degree the household 
furniture, the game, and clothes, and 
common-place countenances are con- 
nected and contrasted more pictorially 
than you commonly see them, to that 
degree the picture is removed from 
the region of the actual, and brought 
into the world of intelligence, and art, 
and beauty. For whence comes the 
law or principle by which those objects 
are disposed and harmonised, so as to 
produce even the mean and feeble ef- 
fect which is designed to be their re- 
sult, but from a thought, a power ex- 
isting in the mind of the painter, in 
some degree perceived by you, and 
not at all to be found in the things 
themselves ? 

“« If, then, as is evident, you cannot 
propose to derive any other pleasure 
from pictures than a child’s delight in 
the gay colors, (an enjoyment which 
you may have ina greater degree from 
a Persian carpet, or a kaleidoscope, ) 
without acknowledging your subservi- 
ence (a subservience which produces 
the only true freedom of mind) to 
thought and imagination, why should 
you seek to obey the most meagre and 
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weakest forms of intelligence, instead 
of exalting yourself by submission to 
the highest? If you would be made 
happy by knowledge and love of the 
fine arts, reverence them in their no- 
blest powers and works. Make your- 
self a citizen of that state whereof the 
institutions and rulers are the various 
forms of truth and beauty. Here is 
the real dominion and abode of paint- 
ing ; here dwells habitually the paint- 
er, and creates around him his own 
universe of graceful shapes and ex- 
pressive hues, wherein every mode of 
human thought has its appropriate and 
proportionate manifestation by lines 
and colors; and which melts away, 
around its whole horison, into a world 
more awful and profound than even 
art can dare to invade. 

‘* The painter lives in calm, and a 
soft and sunless light ; and to his eyes 
every hidden emotion, and low deep- 
rooted principle, flowers out into a 
subject for the exercise of his skill. 
In quiet and brooding thought consists 
his magic ; and the pencil he uses is 
of wider sway than the seal of Asch- 
medai or Solomon. In his ethereal 
atmosphere a thousand genii inhabit, 
the mysterious, the oracular, the holy, 
which you will not meet with in the 
street or the manufactory, but of which, 
in the still and self-meditating pauses 
of our lives, we all acknowledge the 
being and ministry. Justly has paint- 
ing been made the art of Christianity, 
of that which embodies the highest 
and the largest thought, and which 
the parables of Jesus and the pictures 
of Raphael may prove to us to endow 
with meaning a greater variety of the 
symbols whereby man is encircled in 
this animated world, than would the 
fancies of all poets, or the systems of 
all philosophers. How little, how ve- 
ry little of the treasures of this art 
would he be master of, who should 
look for them only in the shells and 
husks of the material creation, or in 
all that is most aimless of the habits 
and fashions of our social life! Wea- 
ry not yourself with perpetually climb- 
ing and reclimbing the stile which ob- 
structs the entrance to this noble vis- 
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ta; but having once overleaped it, 
move boldly forward to the centre, 
from which all the innumerable and 
glorious prospects lie before you. 

** Painting, too, like the other pla- 
netary spirits whereof I spoke to you, 
has a star and cycle of its own. So, 
also, has the more complete and self- 
sustaining art of the sculptor; by which 
all is forced into a calm, and, as it 
were, circular unity, which has no 
glimmering shades, no clouds, no fir- 
mament, and no horison. In it we 
see the self-sufficing power of sedate 
and cultivated humanity ; the highest 
elevation from which man can look 
down, though not the highest to which 
he may look up. But cling, as you 
propose, to your bare and paltry per- 
sonal experience, and this, too, disap- 
pears, with all its pure serenity and 
heroic perfection. Nor will sculpture 
alone be to you a fretful and worthless 
riddle ; but poetry, the regal, the pro- 
phetic power, will to your ears be 
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mute, or utter only harsh and inarticu- 
late noises. 

«¢ Above all, my friend, if you will 
never raise your eyes from the dust 
whereon you tread, what becomes of 
a kind of truth higher than all philo- 
sophies and sciences and arts,—what 
becomes of religion ?”’ ‘ 

( The door opens, and enter a servant.) 

‘Eh? eh ?’’ said the commission- 
merchant ; ‘‘ why, it is quite dark; 
let us order candles. Bless me! I 
believe I have been asleep. What, 
what! Mr. ———! Eh? Ihopel 
have not kept the wine from you.” 

«* My mistress,’ interposed the ser- 
vant, ‘‘ desired me to say that she has 
kept the tea waiting for you more than 
an hour.” 

«* Bless me !”’ ejaculated the com- 
mission-merchant, ‘‘how quick the 
time passed. My dear sir, you were 
uncommonly kind in not waking me, 
But, dear me! what will my wife say 
when we go into the drawingroom 1”’ 








[In a recent number of the Atheneum we gave an amusing extract from Robert Southey’s 
The same love of a good-natured but satirical hit at credulity, 
and the same keen sense of the ludicrous, which the author so happily displays in that poem, 
are also manifested in the following ballad. The reader may perhaps imagine it possesses 
the fault which, in the poor robber’s halter, was the cause of the ‘ queerish business” it 


*¢ Pilgrim to Compostella.” 


describes ; but the peculiar simplicity and nalveté of the verse, and the vein of good hu- 
mor which runs through the whole, will, we think, prevent its perusal being tiresome to any 
one.—It is indeed pleasant to find a man like Mr. Southey, who, after so long a course of ardu- 
ous and useful labors, pursued through good report and evil report,—after trials neither light nor 
few, and amid meditations that concern the welfare of nations here and of man hereafter, re- 
tains, in the wealthy autumn of his powers, the life and vivacity of his youthful heart, and the 
merry versatility of his boyish fancy.] 





ROPRECHT THE ROBBER. 


BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 





For the story on which this Ballad is founded, the versifier is obliged to John Taylor, the 
Water-Poet, who has related it in his ** Travels to Hamburgh in Germany.” 





I. And so to his comfort, with one consent, 
The Friars assured their penitent. 
Roprecur the Robber is taken at last, 





In Cologne they have him fast ; 

Trial is over, and sentence past ; 

And hopes of escape were vain he knew, 
For the gallows now must have its due. 


But though pardon cannot here be bought, 
It may for the other world he thought ; 


Money, they teach him, when rightly given, - 


Is put out to account with Heaven ; 
For suffrages therefore his plunder went, 
Sinfully gotten, but piously spent. 


All Saints, whose shrines are in that city, 
They tell him, will on him have pity, 
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Seeing he hath liberally paid, 


In this time of need, for their good aid. 


In the Three Kings they bid him confide, 
Who there in Cologne lie side by side ; 
And from the Eleven Thousand Virgins eke, 
Inter¢ssion for him will they bespeak. 


And also a sharer he shall be 

In the merits of their community ; 

All which they promise, he need not fear, 
Through Purgatory will carry him clear. 


Though the furnace of Babylon could not 
compare 

With the terrible fire that rages there, 

Yet they their part will so zealously do, 

That he shall but frizzle as he flies through. 


And they will help him to die well, 

And he shall be hang’d with book and bell ; 
And moreover with holy water they 

Will sprinkle him, ere they turn away. 


For buried, Roprecht must not be ; 

He is to be left on the triple tree ; 

That they who pass along may spy 

Where the famous Robber is hanging on 
high. 


Seen is that gibbet, far and wide, 

From the Rhine and from the Dusseldorff 
side ; 

And from all roads which cross the sand, 

North, south, and west, in that level land. 


It will be a comfortable sight 

To see him there by day and by night ; 
For Roprecht the Robber many a year 
Had kept the country round in fear. 


So the Friars assisted, by special grace, 
With book and bell to the fatal place ; 
And he was hang’d on the triple tree, 
With as much honor as man could be. 


In his suit of irons he was hung, 

They sprinkled him then, and their psalm 
they sung ; 

And turning away when this duty was paid, 

They said what a goodly end he had made! 


The crowd broke up and went their way ; 
All were gone by the close of day ; 

And Roprecht the Robber was left there 
Hanging alone in the moonlight air. 


The last who look’d back for a parting sight, 

Beheld him there in the clear moonlight : 

But the first who look’d when the morning 
shone, 

Saw in dismay that Roprecht was gone ! 


2. 


The stir in Cologne is greater to day 
Than all the bustle of yesterday ; 
Hundreds and thousands went out to see ; 


The irons and chains as well as he 
Were gone, but the rope was left on the tree. 


A wonderful thing! for every one said 
He had hung till he was dead, dead, dead; 
And on the gallows was seen, from noon 
Till ten o'clock, in the light of the moon. 


Moreover the hangman was ready to swear, 
He had done his part with all due care ; 
And that certainly better hanged than he 
No one ever was, or ever could be. 


Neither kith nor kin to bear him away, 
And funeral rites in secret pay, 

Had he ; and none that pains would take, 
With risk of the law, for a stranger’s sake. 


So ’t was thought, because he had died so 
well, 

He was taken away by miracle. 

But would he again alive be found ? 

Or had he been laid in holy ground ? 


If in holy ground his relics were laid, 

Some marvellous sign would show, they 
said ; 

If restored to life, a Friar he would be, 

Or a holy Hermit certainly, 

And die in the odor of sanctity. 


That thus it would prove, they could not 
doubt, 

Of a man whose end had been so devout ; 

And to disputing then they fell 

About who had wrought this miracle. 


Had the Three Kings this mercy shown, 
Who were the pride and honor of Cologne? 
Or was it an act of proper grace, 

From the Army of Virgins of British race, 
Who were also the glory of that place ? 


Pardon, some said, they might presume, 

Being a kingly act, from the Kings must 
come ; 

But others maintained that St. Ursula’s 
heart 

Would sooner be moved to the merciful 
part. 


There was one, who thought this aid di- 
vine, 

Came from the other bank of the Rhine ; 

For Roprecht there too had for favor ap- 
plied, 

Because his birth-place was on that side. 


To Dusseldorff then the praise might belong, 

And its Army of Martyrs, ten thousand 
strong ; 

But he for a Dusseldorff man was known, 

And no one would listen to him in Co- 
logne, 

Where the people would have the whole 
wonder tlieir own. 


The Friars, who help'd him to die so well, 
Put in their claim to the miracle ; 
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Greater things than this, as their Annals 
could tell, 

The stock of their merits for sinful men 

Had done before, and would do again ! 


*T was a whole week’s wonder in that great 
town, 

And in all places, up the river and down: 

But a greater wonder took place of it then, 

For Roprecht was found on the gallows 
again ! 


3. 


With that the whole city flocked out to see ; 

There Roprecht was on the triple tree, 

Dead, past all doubt, as dead could be ; 

But fresh he was as if spells had charm’d 
him 

And neither wind nor weather had harm’d 
him. 


While the multitude stood in a muse, 
One said, I am sure he was hang’d in shoes! 
In this the hangman and all concurr’d ; 
But now, behold, he was booted and spurr’d! 


Plainly therefore it was to be seen, 

That somewhere on horseback he had been; 

And at this the people marvelled more 

Than at anything which had happened be- 
fore. 


For not in riding trim was he 

When he disappeared from the triple tree ; 

And his suit of irons he still was in, 

With a that clipped him under the 
chin. 


With that this second thought befell, 
That perhaps he had not died so well ; 
Nor had Saints perform’d the miracle : 
But rather there was cause to fear 

That the foul Fiend had been busy here ! 


Roprecht the Robber had long been their 
curse, 

And hanging had only made him worse ; 

For bad as he was when living, they said, 

They had rather meet him alive than dead. 


What ggg must it be which he had rid- 
en 
No earthly beast could be so bestridden ! 
And when by a kell-horse a dead rider was 
carried, 


The whole land would be fearfully harried ! 


So some were for digging a pit in the place, 
And burying him there with a stone on his 


ace ; 

And that hard on his body the earth should 
be press’d, 

And exorcists be sent for to lay him at 
rest. 


But others, whose knowledge was greater, 
opined 
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That this corpse was too strong to be con- 
fined : 

No weight of earth which they could lay 

Would liold him down a single day, 

If he chose to get up and ride away. 


There was no keeping Vampires under- 
ground ; 

And bad as a Vampire he might be found, 

Pests against whom it was understood 

Exorcism never had done any good. 


But fire, they said, had been proved to be 

The only infallible way : 

So they were for burning the body outright, 

Which would puta stop to his riding by 
night. 


Others were for searching the mystery out, 
And setting a guard the gallows about, 
Who should keep a careful watch and see 
Whether Witch or Devil it might be, 
That helped him down from the triple tree. 


For that there were Witches in the land, 
Was what all by this might understand : 
And they must not let the occasion slip 
For detecting that cursed fellowship. 


Some were for this, and some for that, 
And some they could not tell for what: 
And never was such a commotion known 
In that great city of Cologne. 


4, 


Pieter Snoye was a boor of good renown, 

Who dwelt about an hour and a half from 
the town ; 

And he, while the people were all in debate, 

Went quietly in at the city gate. 


For Father Kijf he sought about, 

His confessor, till he found him out ; 

But the Father Confessor wondered to see 
The old man, and what his errand might be. 


The good priest did not wonder less 
When Pieter said he was come to confess ; 
“Why, Pieter, how can this be so? 
I confess’d thee some ten days ago! 


Thy conscience methinks may be well at 
rest, 

An honest man among the best ; 

I would that all my flock, like thee, 

Kept clear accounts with Heaven and me !” 


Always before, without confusion, 

Being sure of easy absolution, 

Pieter his little slips bad summ’d ; 

But he hesitated now, and he haw'd and 
humm 'd. 


And something so strange the Father saw, 

In Pieter’s looks, and his hum and his haw, 

That he began to doubt it was something 
more 

Than a trifle omitted in last week’s score 
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At length it came out, that in the affair 

Of Roprecht the Robber he had some share ; 

The Teathenia then gave a start in fear— 

“ God grant there have been no witchcraft 
here !”’ 


Pieter Snoye, who was looking down, 

With something between a smile and a 
frown, 

Felt that suspicion move his bile, 

And look’d up with more of a frown than a 
smile. 


“ Fifty years I, Pieter Snoye, 

Have lived in this country, man and boy, 

And have always paid the Church her due, 

And kept short scores with Heaven and 
you. 


The Devil himself, though Devil he be, 
Would not dare impute that sin to me ; 
He might charge me as well with heresy : 


‘And if he did, here, in this place, 


I'd call him liar and spit in his face !” 


The Father he saw cast a gracious eye 

When he heard him thus the Devil defy ; 
The wrath, of which he had eased his mind, 
Left a comfortable sort of warmth behind, 


Like what a cheerful cup will impart, 

In a social hour, to an honest man’s heart; 
And he added, “ for all the witchcraft here, 
I shall presently make that matter clear. 


Though I am, as you very well know, Fa- 
ther Kijf, 

A peaceable man, and keep clear of strife, 

Its a queerish business that now I’ve been 
in ; 

But I can’t say that it’s much ofa sin. 


However, it needs must be confess’d, 

And as it will set this people at rest, 

To come with it at once was best : 

Moreover, if I delayed, I thought 

That some might perhaps into trouble be 
brought. 


Under the seal I tell it you, 

And you will judge what is best to do, 

That no hurt to me and my son may en- 
sue. 

No earthly harm have we intended ; 

And what was ill done, has been well 
mended. 


I and my son, Piet Pieterszoon, 

Were returning home by the light of the 
moon, 

From this good city of Cologne, 

On the night of the execution day, 

And hard by the gibbet was our way. 


About midnight it was we were passing by, 

My son, Piet Pieterszoon, and I, 

When we heard a moaning as we came 
near, 

Which made us quake at first for fear 
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But the moaning was presently heard again, 

And we knew it was nothing ghostly then ; 

‘Lord help us, father!’ Piet Pieterszoon 
said, 

* Roprecht for certain is not dead !’ 


So under the gallows our cart we drive, 

And, sure enough, the man was alive ; 

Because of the irons that he was in, 

He was hanging, not by the neck, but the 
chin. 


The reason why things had got thus wrong, 
Was, that the rope had been left too long ; 
The hangman's fault,-—a clumsy rogue, 
He is not fit to hang a dog ! 


Now Roprecht, as long as the people were 
there, 

Never stirr’d hand or foot in the air ; 

But when at last he was left alone, 

By that time so much of his strength was 


gone, 
That he could do little more than groan. 


Piet and I had been sitting it out 

Till a lateish hour, at a christening bout ; 

And perhaps we were rash, as you may 
think, 

And a little soft or so, for drink. 


Father Kijf, we could not bear 

To leave Lin hanging in misery there ; 
And ’t was an act of mercy, | cannot but say, 
To get him down, and take him away. 


And, as you know, all people said, 

What a goodly end that day he had made, 

So we thought for certain, Father Kijf, 

That if he were saved he would mend his 
life. 


My son, Piet Pieterszoon, and I, 

We took him down, seeing none was nigh ; 

And we took off his suit of irons with care, 

When we got him home, and we hid him 
there. 


The secret, as you may guess, was known 
To Alit, my wife, but to her alone ; 

And never sick man, I dare aver, 

Was better tended than he was by her. 


Good advice, moreover, as good could be, 
He had from Alit, my wife, and me ; 

And no one could promise fairer than he : 
Sojthat we and Piet Pieterszoon, our son, 
Thought that we a very good deed had done. 


You may well think we laughed in our 
sleeve, 

At what the people seem’d then to believe ; 

Queer enough it was to hear them say, 

That the Three Kings took Roprecht away. 


Or that St. Ursula, who is in bliss, 

With her Army of Virgins had done this : 
The Three Kings and St. Ursula too, 

I warrant, had something better to do 
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Piet Pieterszoon, my son, and I, 

We heard them talk as we stood by, 

And he look’d at me with a comical eye. 

We thought them fools, but, as you shall 
see, 

Not overwise ourselves were we. 


For I must tell you, Father Kijf, 

That when we told this to Alit, my wife, 
She at the notion perk’d up with delight, 
And said she believed the people were right. 


Had not Roprecht put in the saints his 
hope ? 

And who but they should have loosen’d 
the rope, 

When they saw that no one could intend 

To make at the gallows a better end ? 


Yes, she said, it was perfectly clear 

“That there must have been a miracle here ; 

And we had the happiness to be in it, 

Having been Soong there just at the mi- 
nute. 


And therefore it would become us to make 

An offering, for this favor’s sake, 

To the Three Kings and the Virgins too, 

Since we could not tell te which it was 
due. 


For greater honor there could be none, 

Than what in this business the Saints had 
done 

To us and Piet Pieterszoon, our son. 

She talk’d me over, Father Kijf, 

With that tongue of her’s, did Alit my wife. 


Lord forgive us ! asif the Saints «vould deign 
To come and help such a rogue in grain ! 
When the only mercy the case could admit 
Would have been to make his halter fit ! 


That would have made one hanging do, 

In happy season for him too, 

When he was in a proper cue ; 

And have saved some work, as you will 
see, 

To my son Piet Pieterszoon and me. 


Well, Father, we kept him at bed and 
board, 

Till his neck was cured and his strength 
restored ; 

And we should have sent him off this day, 

With something to help him on his way. 


But this wicked Roprecht, what did he ? 

Though he had been saved thus mercifully ; 

Hanging had done him so little good, 

That he took to his old ways as soon as he 
could. 


Roprecht the Robber. 


Last night, when we were all asleep, 
Out of his bed did this gallows bird creep, 
Piet Pieterszoon’s boots and spurs he put 


on, 
And stole my best horse, and away he was 
gone! 


Now Alit, my wife, did not sleep so hard, 

But she heard the horse’s feet in the yard ; 

And when she jogg’d me, and bade me 
awake, 

My mind misgave me as soon as she spake. 


To the window my good woman went, 

And watch’d which way his course he 
bent ; 

And in such time as a pipe can be lit, 

Our horses were ready with bridle and bit. 


Away, as fast as we could hie, 

We went, Piet Pieterszoon and I; 

And still on the plain we had him in sight : 

The moon did not shine for nothing that 
night. 


Knowing the ground, and riding fast, 

We came up with him at last ; 

And—would you believe it? Father Kijf, 

The ungrateful wretch would have taken 
my life, 

If he had not miss’d his stroke, with a knife! 


The struggle in no long time was done, 

Because, you know, we were two to one ; 

But yet all our strength we were fain to 
try, 

Piet Pieterszoon my son, and I. 


When we had got him on the ground, 

We fastened his hands, and his legs we 
bound ; 

And across the horse we laid him then, 

And brought him back to the house again. 


‘We have robb’d the gallows, and that 
was ill done !’ 

Said I to Piet Pieterszoon, my son ; 

‘ And restitution we must make 

To that same gallows, for justice sake !’ 


In his suit of irons the rogue we array’d, 
And once again in the cart he was laid ; 
Night not yet so far was spent, 

But there was time enough for our intent ; 
And back to the triple tree we went. 


His own rope was ready there ; 

To measure the length we took good care ; 

And the job which the bungling hangman 
begun, 

This time, I think, was properly done, 

By me and Piet Pieterszoon, my son.” 
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THE STUDY OF BOTANY RECOMMENDED TO THE FAIR SEX. 


WE happily live in a country where 
the influence of Christianity has ele- 
vated woman into the proper dignity 
of her sex ; and, in an age too, when 
female education does not profess to 
end in making women either the 
slaves or the playthings of men. How 
far, amidst the general recognition of 
these higher and sounder principles of 
a rational education, the best means 
are adopted, or the best ends secured, 
is no part of my present considera- 
tion ;—it is enough here to observe, 
and I have indulged in these remarks 
for the pleasure of observing, that the 
education of women is professedly di- 
rected with reference to securing the 
largest portion of rational acquire- 
ments during the common probation of 
a boarding school nonage. Music, 
dancing, drawing, geography, astrono- 
my, and languages, although the prin- 
cipal accomplishments, do not consti- 
tute the only branches of knowledge, 
in which almost every young lady is 
expected to take adegree, who would 
aspire to graduate with credit through 
any respectable establishment in the 
kingdom. 

Besides these standard items of fe- 
male learning, it is well known that 
several of the more popular branches 
of experimental philosophy, and natu- 
ral history, are superadded ; among 
which are the sciences of chemistry, 
geology, entomology, and botany. It 
is with the view of recommending the 
study of the last-mentioned of these, 
that I address these present remarks 
to my fair readers. 

The first trait which presents itself, 
in connexion with the science of bota- 
ny, as a recommendation to the sex, 
appears to be this: that it is admira- 
bly appropriate to the most interesting 
characteristics of feminine study. 
Between the loveliness, the delicacy, 
the sweetness, and the estimability of 
woman, and the beauty, the fragrance, 
and the appreciation of flowers, poetry 
has long delighted to trace analogies, 
which have but rarely been so mis- 


managed as to be inappropriate. From 
the daisy, the primrose, the cowslip, 
and the bluebell of the fields or the 
woods, to the hyacinth of the draw- 
ing-room—or that queen of flowers, 
the rose of the garden, nearly the en- 
tire train of popular flowers have 
been, in one way or other, appropriat- 
ed by the fair. And it is obvious, 
that there is a natural tendency, if I 
may so speak, in the dispositions of the 
sex, towards the cultivation of flowers, 
either in the garden or the house. 
Botany, however, is not merely thus 
amiable in its natural aspect, but it 
exhibits, in its scientific arrangements, 
as well that sort, as that degree, of 
intellectual and sensible combination, 
which appears at once calculated to 
stimulate and reward the researches 
of the aspirant, without taxing too 
heavily the mind, or fatiguing the at- 
tention. I speak now in general 
terms, and of course with reference to 
those of the “ softer sex,”? who nei- 
ther feel the ambition, nor possess the 
means, of becoming learned women, 
in the stern sense of that loose phrase. 
Many persons, it may be remarked, 
however, so love flowers, and even 
devote themselves to floriculture, who 
have no taste for botany. And it is 
quite notorious, that the two pursuits 
may exist perfectly independent of 
one another; indeed, it hardly need 
be asserted, that an ardent admiration 
for the almost illimitable varieties of 
cultivated roses, for instance, is quite 
a different thing from the interest 
which may be felt in detecting and 
examining the chara _ tomentosa, 
which is neither beautiful nor com- 
mon, but which presents the first, of 
the very few exemplars of monandria 
monogynia (the first class and order of 
the Linnzan classification) found in 
this country. It is not, therefore, to 
the mere flower-fancier, however en- 
thusiastic, that the curious and elabo- 
rate structures of the botanic system 
can present many attractions : but to 
the ingenious female, whose mind is 
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characterized by application and pre- 
cision ; and who unites to the general 
curiosity of her sex, habits of patient 
and elegant investigation; to such an 
one, botanical science presents a fair 
and wide field of interesting inquiry. 

The objects of examination, in this 
delightful science, are not only beau- 
tiful and appropriate in themselves, 
but, it may be added, are generally to 
be met with in situations, and under 
circumstances, most favorable to the 
promotion of wholesome entertain- 
ment to the student. The garden, 
the field, the wood, the fringed foot- 
path, the secluded avenue, the bowery 
lane, and the river’s margin, are all 
full of pleasant bearing, and rich in 
rational entertainment to the botanist. 
To-such an one, the vegetable com- 
panions of a rural walk speak a lan- 
guage, not only intelligible, but de- 
lightful, to a degree not at all com- 
prebended by those, who are satisfied 
to know that a tree is a tree, that a 
shrub is a shrub, a flower a flower ; 
in short, by those who see and think 
after the fashion of Wordsworth’s wan- 
derer— 


*¢ A primrose on the rivulet’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more !” 


The study here recommended is one, 
the fascinations of which begin to be 
perceived almost in the acquisition of 
the very alphabet of its language ; 
and herein it possesses in a high de- 
gree the poetical charm of associa- 
tion. There is, indeed, a species of 
exquisite heraldry in that generic and 
specific emblazonry which distin- 
guishes one flower, and one family of 
flowers, from another. The detection 
of a single species of plant, is gene- 
rally the key to an acquaintance with a 
whole family ; the history, habits, and 
appearances of which, have all their 
respective points of attraction with 
the initiated; while, on the other 
hand, those who have never passed 
beyond the vulgar vocabulary of the 
rustic, or the common-places of the 
gardener, are little aware of the plea- 
sures which they miss. Such indivi- 
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viduals act as if they either thought 
the, most. exquisite productions of na- 
ture unworthy of their notice, or find 
it convenient to spurn at the. applica- 
tion of the student—at all events, they 
shut themselves out from the partici- 
pation of an equally innocent and fer- 
tile source of rational amusement, 

It might appear enthusiastic to as- 
sert that any great moral influence 
necessarily resulted from an attention 
to this, or, indeed, to any other purely 
human science ; but it may be safely 
contended, that, in the study, collec- 
tion, and arrangement of flowers—or 
other objects of natural history—less 
harm, at least, has generally accrued 
to the student, than, haply, has 
sometimes been the case, in connexion 
with the pursuit of other equally at- 
tractive, but more dissipating sources 
of juvenile gratification. 

It is, indeed, to young persons 
in general, that these remarks are 
more especially addressed. Tosuch, 
Sir J. E. Smith, in the preface to his 
elaborate ‘‘ Introduction to Physiolo- 
gical and Systematical Botany,”’ says, 
‘© I would recommend botany for its 
own sake. I have alluded to its bene- 
fits as a mental exercise ; nor can any 
study exceed it in raising curiosity, 
gratifying a taste for beauty and inge- 
nuity of contrivance, or sharpening 
the powers of discrimination. What, 
then, can be better adapted for young 
persons ?”’ 

To some young persons, and to fe- 
males especially, the Linnzan nomen- 
clature may at first sight appear a lit- 
tle repulsive ; but this impression will 
vanish with the slightest familiarity ; 
and few females, with an average en- 
dowment of those qualifications of 
shrewdness and perseverance which 
generally ornament the sex, will be 
long in learning what may be called 
the grammar of the science, Nor, 
with the aid of suitable works, would 
any fair aspirant to botanical know- 
ledge fail, in the course of a single 
season, to become acquainted with the 
name and scientific designation of 
almost every vegetable within her 
range of daily observation. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS.* 


Tue manner of building the houses 
at Balsa Puerto, on the Cachi Yaco, 
is entirely different from that of the 
coast. With the exception of the 
church, and the governor’s and curate’s 
houses, which were plastered, and the 
latter divided into apartments, the 
ranchos of Balsa Puerto consist each 
of a single room, from twenty to 
thirty yards long, and about a third of 
the length in breadth. The sides are 
made of small bamboos, six or seven 
feet long, placed vertically, and close 
together ; but, from their inequalities, 
admitting light and air. The roofs 
are made of the leaves or branches of 
palms, the leaves on one side of the 
stem being turned back, so as to make 
them double. * * * The roofs 
are supported by piles driven into the 
ground, with poles lashed to them, 
and sloping upwards, so that the 
ranchos are some of them twenty or 
thirty feet high in the middle part of 
the roof, whilst the sides are not more 
than six or seven. The roofs require 
renewing every three or four years, 
and are not entirely water-proof dur- 
ing heavy rain. There are no win- 
dows, the inequalities of the bamboos 
that form the walls rendering them 
unnecessary. The doors are made of 
bamboos tied together, instead of be- 
ing fixed into the ground. These 
ranchos have a neat appearance out- 
side ; and the interior of those we 
looked into was clean. They contain 
little furniture beyond a few cooking 
utensils and straw hammocks; and 
four or five married couples live in 
each rancho. We followed a path 
a short distance beyond the pue- 
blo, and found the country was not 
entirely covered with wood. Some 
cattle, which we afterwards under- 
stood to belong to the former govern- 
or, were feeding, and were in fine 
condition. Being near sunset, we 


met several Indians returning from 
their chacras. The men had their 
pucunas (tubes for shooting poisoned 
arrows) in their hands, and netted 
bags filled with fruit, &c., slung across 
their backs. Most of them had also 
different-colored feathers, red and 
yellow, suspended from their necks. 
The women carried cargoes that ap- 
peared to be heavier than the bags 
and pucunas of the men. Both sexes 
had their faces and various parts of 
their bodies stained with red and pur- 
ple dyes ; which, added to their fig- 
ures not being good, their dark com- 
plexion, and the long black hair of the 
men, as well as women, gave them a 
barbarous appearance ; but they were 
peaceable in their manners, and most 
of them saluted us as we passed. 
Sunday being here kept as a day of 
suspension from duty, the Indians 
were all painted in their best style, 
dressed in clean white or blue frocks 
and trowsers, and their hair ornament- 
ed with a few red and yellow feathers 
tied to tails behind. They collected 
at an early hour, and went quietly and 
respectably to the church, where they 
remained about half an hour, although 
there was no clergyman to officiate. 
Having returned in a similar manner, 
the day’s amusements commenced, 
the most favorite of which appeared 
to be dancing to the music of drums 
and fifes made of bones ; whilst they 
occasionally partook freely of chewed 
yucachicha. The dyes with which 
they stained themselves were evident- 
ly considered first-rate ornaments : 
some had red stripes or diamonds on 
their forehead ; others a red stripe 
downwards under each eye; and 
several were rouged; a purple dye 
was applied as a substitute for whis- 
kers, beards, and mustachios ; whilst 
some of the females had supplied 
themselves with boots of the same 





* From a recently published and highly interesting work, entitled “ Journal of a Passage 
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material. A tall, stout deputy of the 
curaca’s, who appeared to be consi- 
dered one of the most fashionable of 
the. party, had a red stripe under each 
eye, and red or yellow feathers in his 
hair, There were several deputies to 
the curaca, their badge of office being 
a small supple stick, with which they 
inflict punishment on their fellow In- 
dians whenever the curaca deems it 
necessary. The deputies did not 
consider it beneath their dignity to 
join in the general amusements ; but, 
on the contrary, were the musicians, 
going about from rancho to rancho 
playing most cheerfully, until towards 
the evening, when the chicha produc- 
ed an effect, and several, not except- 
ing females, were intoxicated. * * 
On Monday morning all the women of 
the pueblo mustered in the plaza to 
know what work they were to per- 
form,—there being a law which 
obliges them to labor fora certain 
time during the first three days of each 
week, in keeping the pueblo clean, or 
otherwise, as the governor may di- 
rect. We were employed during the 
day in airing such of our clothes, &c., 
as had been damaged by the Indians in 
wading, and in endeavoring to get an 
account of some seeds I had picked 
up on the walk from Moyobamba. 
We found the natives far from intelli- 
gent; several of the seeds were not 
known ; and although the district we 
had passed through abounded with the 
trees from which cascarilla is produc- 
ed, I had not been able to learn which 
was it. = by “4 - 
Some of the Tabitinga Indians have 
a preposterous practice of tying liga- 
tures so tight under the knees and el- 
bows, that the circulation of the 
blood must be in a great measure 
stopped ; the joints swell in conse- 
quence, and the flesh and muscle of 
the limbs entirely dwindle. Their 
knowledge and application of particu- 
Jar herbs is as remarkable as their ig- 
norance of others. Whilst we were 
at Tabitinga, an Indian who had gone 
into the woods to collect sarsaparilla, 
was bit by one of the deadly snakes 
of the country, and was brought back 
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to the pueblo supposed to be dying. 
Being a Christian, Padre Brutio went 
to perform the last offices of ‘the 
church over him; but the women 
took charge, and, by the application of 
herbs, cured him in three days.°° The 
poison in which the Indians ‘dip their 
wooden spears, and the small arrows 
for their pucunas, has frequently at- 
tracted notice by its power and rapidi- 
ty of execution. Its preparation is kept 
a mystery confined to certain tribes, 
and that manufactured by different 
tribes may, perhaps, differ ; but from 
its great value amongst the Indians, 
the difficulty of procuring it, and 
from those by whom it is manufactur- 
ed being inferior tribes, and of the 
lowest order of savages, I suspect that 
the preparation is not altogether a 
safe process. I had endeavored to 
get some of this poison, but without 
success, until some men, seeing a 
large knife of the same kind as those 
with which we had paid the Laguna 
canoeman, and which we intended to 
keep, as it might be useful, being 
about eighteen inches long, brought 
several bows, arrows, &c. to obtain 
it ; but we had got sufficient bows and 
arrows, and would not give the knife. 
At last, after various attempts had 
been made, a jar of poison was 
brought, and the knife was then given. 
Yet so much was the poison coveted, 
that when we reached the Rio Negro, 
it was stolen ; and I am indebted to 
Colonel Zany for another jar, which 
is now in the hands of Mr. Brodie. 
Its effects are rather stupefying than 
convulsive. Salt and sugar are both 
considered remedies, taken inwardly, 
and applied externally. * * * 
During our daily visits, the padre 
related to us various anecdotes and 
descriptions of Peru, which corres- 
ponded generally with what we had 
seen. At his house we met with a 
Peruvian, a man about six feet high, 
and unusually stout in proportion, who, 
amongst other adventures, had had 
an extraordinary engagement with a 
tiger, the marks of whose claws and 
teeth he still retained on his 
head and arm, although several years 
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had elapsed since the combat. Re- 
petitions of such recitals are not 
easy, inasmuch as the spirit of them 
depends greatly on the manner and 
peculiarities of the actors, which are 
almost indescribable. The tiger’s an- 
tagonist and his brother were the pro- 
prietors of a chacra that was infested 
by. animals coming under the general 
denomination of tiger, and which in- 
cludes a variety of species, some in- 
comparably, more formidable than 
others. . What was the particular de- 
scription of this animal I do not know ; 
the reader must endeavor to form his 
judgment from the narration. How- 
eyer, our acquaintance passing one 
day through part of his chacra, saw 
the tiger lying under a bush or tree ; 
and, ,according to the Peruvian, or 
perhaps his own more peculiar man- 
ner, he addressedit. ‘Ho, my 
friend, you are there, are you? I 
have been seeking you for some time, 
and we have a long account to settle. 
Wait till I get, my weapons, and I will 
be with you again quickly.” Ac- 
cordingly, going to the house of the 
chacra, he got his pucuna and arrows, 
and returned : these men always wear 
a long knife in a leather sheath, sus- 
pended to a strap that buckles round 
the waist. When the tiger saw him 
coming with his pucuna, he thought it 
time to be off ; and, springing up, be- 
gan torun. A chase then commenc- 
ed, the man’s conversation also pro- 
ceeding—‘* What, you are off now, 
are you? but you shall not pass quite 
so easily ; we must have some further 
communication before we part.” In 
the mean time the tiger, either not 
liking the sound of the man’s voice, 
or the appearance of his weapons, 
made a spring, and got up into a tree. 
A momentary pause ensued, when the 
man, laying down his spears, if he had 
any (which I really do not know), 
began to make use of his pucuna by 
blowing poisoned arrows at the tiger ; 
but either the poison was old, and not 
good, or the tiger’s skin was too tough 
and glossy, as no deadly effect was 
produced ; but the animal was annoy- 
ed; and, after seyeral arrows had 


been blown at him, sprung or fell from 
the tree, and again started to run. 
The chase was renewed, and the man 
came up, the tiger turning on his 
haunches to defend himself. The 
pucuna was now of no use, and was 
thrown aside ; the left arm advanced 
to keep the animal off, whilst with the 
right the man felt for his knife. But the 
exertion of running had broken the 
strap, andhe was without arms. Des- 
peration sometimes gives courage, and 
this man was evidently not deficient in 
what at that time was a desirable 
quality ; moreover, his strength was 
uncommon. He remained firmly on 
his guard. The tiger attempted to 
spring ; the man struck him with his 
fist on the nose, still keeping his left 
side forward and his arm extended, 
and continuing his conversation—* I 
am without arms, but I am not beat.’’ 
The tiger made another spring, and 
was again struck on the nose ; some 
other remark was made, and in this 
manner the combat went on, until the 
tiger finding himself foiled in his en- 
deavors to spring, made various other 
attacks. On one occasion he seized 
the man’s left arm and bit it through, 
but was again struck on the nose, and 
fortunately let go without injuring the 
bone : on another occasion he got one 
of his paws on the man’s head, and 
the claws tore through the scalp to 
the skull ; the marks and the man’s 
height proved that they were no kit- 
ten’s claws, In the end, the man 
would probably have fallen; but his 
brother hearing him talk in rather an 
uncommon manner, came up with a 
spear, and ran the tiger through the 
body. After the story was finished, 
the padre asked the man, “ What 
made him go and fight with a wild 
beast?”? However, he said, the ac- 
count was true, as, indeed, the marks 
on the man’s head and arm proved. 
We were also told of a Peruvian 
pueblo that was infested by an animal 
of this denomination, and which I 
think was said to be black, that. would 
walk into the plaza in the middle of 
the day, and seize on the first person 
it could lay hold of. It carried off 
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about fifty people ‘before it could 
be destroyed. It was at length 
shot. 

The padre had some large land- 
tortoises, which were considered good 
to eat, and even preferred by some 
people to tartaruga, or the water-tor- 
toises: I cannot say I admired such 
diet ; ‘but in a country where monkeys 
atid vata marina are considered deli- 
cacies, and snakes and alligators have 
been eaten, not to mention human 
flesh, anything will go down. I bought 
asmall monkey at Tabitinga, of an 
uncommon species. It had been do- 
mesticated, and was a playmate of 
the children. The man to whom it 
belonged, who was an Indian, objected 
at first to parting with it; but a good 
price being offered, he at last consent- 
ed. | When he was reeeiving payment, 
supposing we wanted to make a mess 
of it, he said it was not large, but it 
would be good to eat. A land-tor- 
toise, ‘that stood a yard high, was 
said to have been sent as a specimen 
tothe emperor. They abound in 
some parts of the Montana. The day 
before we left Tabitinga, a fisherman, 
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whom the padre had sent out, return- 
ed witha vaca marina that he had 
harpooned ; and as I had repeatedly 
expressed a wish to see one, and:if 
possible to get a skin preserved,’ the 
padre sent to us before he allowed it 
to be cut up. Its shape, with the excep+ 
tion of the snout, resembled) a seal; 
the skin that of a whale or porpoise, 
smooth, of a dark lead color on the 
back, and with a few occasional hairs. 
The snout, and particularly the lips, 
were like those of an ox, whence it 
derives the Spanish name of vaca ma- 
rina, and Portuguese ‘ peixe boy.” 
The tail was broad, not thick, and 
horizontal. On each shoulder wasa 
fin joined close to the shoulder, 
broad, but not thick, and tapering 
narrower and thinner towards the ex- 
tremity. The dimensions of this one, 
which was full grown, but not consi- 
dered fat, were about ten feet long, 
and eight round the thickest part of 
the body ; but as the Indians were not 
willing to move it, and I agreed with 
the fisherman to bay theskin, I) was 
not so particular as I otherwise should 
have been in measuring. 
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A PASSAGE FROM THE NOCTES. 


Shepherd.—Wutsut! Is that an angel 
singin’ ? 

North.—No, James ; *tis my gar- 
dener’s little daughter, Flora— 

Shepherd.—Happy as ony burd. 
Music is indeed the natural voice 0’ 
joy: First, the bosom feels free frae 
a’ anxiety—then a kind o’ gladness, 
without ony definite cause or object, 
settles ower the verra essence o’ life ; 
—erelong there is a beatin’ and stirrin’ 
at the heart, as some suddenly re- 
membered thocht passes ower it like 
a brighter sunbeam,—by and by, the 
innocent young cretur, sittin’ by her- 
self, puin’ wi’ her wee white hauns 
the weeds frae amang the flowers, and 
half loath to fling them awa’, some o’ 
them bein’ sae bonny, although with- 
out ony fragrant smell, can nae langer 
contain the happiness flowin’ within 
her snaw-white breist, but breaks out, 


as noo ye hear your bonnie Flora, in- 
to some auld Scottish sang, maist 
likely mournfu’, for bliss is. aye akin, 
sir, io grief. Ay, sir, the Flowers 0’ 
the Forest! And sae truly doth she 
sing, that I kenna whether to ca’ her 
Sweet-voice, or Fine-ear! Has na 
that cadence, indeed, a dyin’ fa’? 
Nor should I wonder if the unseen 
cretur at this moment had her face 
wat wi’ tears ! 

North.—Methinks, James, I could 
better bear everlasting darkness than 
everlasting silence. The memory 
seems to have more command over 
sights than over sounds. We can 
shut our eyes, yet see all nature. 
But music, except when it breathes, 
has no residing place within the cells 
of the ear. So faint, so dim, the 
dream, it hardly can be said to be— 
till one single note awakes, and then 
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the whole tuneis suddenly let loose 
upon the soul! Blindness, methinks, 
I could-endure and live,—but in deaf- 
ness,'my spirit would die within me, 
and I should»pray for death. 

Shepherd.+Baith maun be sair tri- 
als, yet baith are cheerfully borne. 
The truth is; sir; that a Christian 
can bear onything—for ae moment’s 
thought, during his repining, tells him 
whence the affliction comes—and then 
sorrow saftens awa’ into resignation, 
and delight steals into the heart o’ 
the maist desolate. 

North.—The creature now singing 
away at her pleasant work, a few 
weeks ago lost her mother. There 
never was a more affectionate or more 
dutiful child,—yet as you said, James, 
Flora is now happy as a bird. 

Shepherd.—Yet perhaps, sir, were 
we tocome upon herthe noo—She has 
stopt singin’ a’ at once, in the very mid- 
dle o’ the tune—we micht see her sit- 
tin’ idle amang the flowers, wi’ a pale 
face, greetin’ by hersell, as she keeps 
lookin’ at her black gown, and think- 
in’ on-that burial-day, or her father’s 
countenance, that sin syne has seldom 
brichten’d. 

North.—There is something most 
affecting in the natural sorrows of 
poor men, my dear Shepherd, as, af- 
ter a few days’ wrestling with afflic- 
tion, they appear again at their usual 
work—melancholy, but not miserable. 

Shepherd.—You ken a gude deal, 
sir; about the life and character of the 
poor; but then it’s frae philosophical 
and poetical observation and sympa- 
thy—no frae art-and-part participa- 
tion, like mine, in their merriment and 
their meesery. Folk in what they 
ca’ the upper classes 0’ society, a’ 
look upon life, mair or less, as a 
scene o’ enjoyment, and amusement, 
and delicht. They get a’ selfish in 
their sensibilities, and would fain 
mak the very laws o’ natur obedient 
to their wull. Thus they cherish and 
encourage habits o’ thocht and feeling, 
that are maist adverse to obedience 
and resignation to the decrees 0’ the 
Almighty—when these decrees dash 
in’ pieces small the idols o’ their 
earthly worship. 


North—Too true; alas !.my dear- 
est Shepherd. 

Shepherd.—Pity me! how they 
moan, and groan, and greet, and 
wring their hauns, and tear their hair, 
even auld folk their thin grey hair, 
when death comes into the bed-room, 
or the verra drawing-room, and carries 
aff in his clutches some wee bit spvil- 
ed bairn, yaummerin’ amang its play~ 
things, or keepin’ its mither awake 
a’ nicht by its perpetual cries ! 

North.—Touch tenderly, James— 
on 





Shepherd.—Ane wad think that nae 
parents had ever lost a ehild afore— 
yet hoo mony a sma’ funeral do you 
see ilka day pacin’ alang the streets 
unheeded on amang the carts and 
hackney-coaches ! 

North.—Unheeded, as a party of 
upholsierer’s men carrying furniture 
to a new house. 

Shepherd.—There is little or nae- 
thing o’ this thochtless, this senseless 
clamor in kintra houses, when the 
cloud o’ God’s judgment passes ower 
them, and orders are gien for a grave 
to be dug in the kirkyard. | A’. the 
house is hushed and quate—just the 
same as if the patient were stilt sick, 
and no gaen awa’—the father, and 
perhaps the mother, the brothers, and 
the sisters, are a gangin’ about their 
ordinary business, wi’ grave faces nae 
doubt, and some o’ them now ‘and 
then dichtin’, the draps frae their éen ; 
but, after the first black day, ‘little 
audible greetin’, and nae indecent and 
impious outcries, 

North.—The angler calling in at 
the cottage would never know that a 
corpse was the cause of the calm. 

Shepherd.—Rich folk, if they saw 
sic douce, composed ongoings, wad 
doubtless wonder to think hoo callous, 
hoo insensible were the poor! ‘That 
natur had kindly denied to them those 
fine feelings that belonged to cultivat- 
ed life! Butif they heard the prayer 
o’ the auld man at nicht, when the 
survivin’ family were on their knees 
around the wa’, and his puir wife 
neist him in the holy circle, they wad 
ken better, and confess that there is 
something as sublime, as it is sincere 
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and simple, in the resignation and 
piety of those humble, Christians, 
whose doom it is to live by the sweat 
o’ their brow, and who are taught, 
almost frae the cradle.to the grave, to 
feel.every hour they breathe, that all 
they enjoy, and all they suffer, is dropt 
down: from the hand o’ God, almost as 
visibly as the dew or the hail,—and 
hence their faith in things unseen and 
eternal, is firm as their belief in 
things. seen and temporal—and that 
they a’ feel, sir, when lettin’ doon the 
coffin into the grave ! 

North.—Take. another glass, my 
dear friend, of Mrs. Gentle’s elder- 
flower wine. 

Shepherd.—Frontignac ! But, har- 
ken! There, again, the bit happy mo- 
therless cretur is beguiled into anither 
sang !. Her. ain voice, sir, brings 
comfort frae a’ the air around, even 
as if it were an angel’s sang, singin’ to 
her frae the heart o’ heaven ! 

North.—From how many spiritual 
sources come assuagings of our most 
mortal griefs ! 

Shepherd.—It’s a_ strathspey !—I 
canna understand the want o’ an ear. 
When [Pm alone, I’m aye either 
whistlin’, or singin’, or hummin,’ till 
{ fa’ into thocht; and then baith 
thochts..and feelings are swayed, if 
I’m no sair mista’en, in their main 
current by the tune, whether gay or 
sad, that your. heart has been harp- 
in’ on; so, if I had naa gude ear, 
the loneliness 0’ the hills wad be un- 
eo, wearisome, unvisited by involunta- 
ry dreams about indefinite things! 
Do folk aye think in words ? 

North.—Generally, I suspect. 

Shepherd.—Yet the thocts maun 
come first, surely. I fancy words 
and, thocts fly until ane anither’s 
hauns,, A thousan’ thochts may be a’ 
wrapt up in ae wee bit word—just as 
a. thousand beauties in ae wee bit 
flower, They baith expand out into 
beauty—and. then there’s nae end to 
the creations 0’ the eye and the ear— 
for the soul sits ahint the pupil 0’ the 
tane, and the drum o’ the tither, and 
takin’ a hint frae tone or hue, ex- 
pawtiates ower the universe. 
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North.—Scottish Music, my dear 
James, is,to.me rather monotonous. 

Shepherd.—So is Scottish Poetry, 
sir. It has nae great range; but hu- 
man natur never wearies, 0’. its ain 
prime elementary feelings... A,.man 
may sit a haill nicht by his, ingle, wi? 
his wife and. bairns, without, either 
thinkin’ or feelin’ muckle; and yet 
he’s perfectly happy till, bed-time, 
and says his prayers wi’ fervent gra- 
titude to the Giver o’ a’ mercies. 
It’s only whan he’s beginnin’ to. tire 
o’ the hummin’ o’ the wheel, or 0’ his 
wife flytin’ at the weans, or o’ .the 
weans upsettin’ the stools, or ruggin’ 
ane anither’s hair, that his fancy takes 
a very poetical flight into the regions 
o’ the Imagination. Sae lang’s the 


heart sleeps amang its affections, it ~ 


dwalls upon few images; but these 
images may be infinitely varied ; and, 
when expressed in words, the variety 
will be felt. Sae that, after a’, it’s 
scarcely correct to ca’ Scottish Poe- 
try monotonous, or Scottish Music, 
either, ony mair than you would ca’ 
a kintra level, in bonnie gentle ups 
and downs, or a sky dull, though the 
clouds were neither mony nor, multi- 
form; a’ depends upon the. spirit. 
Twa-three notes may mak’ a maist 
beautifu’ tune;  twa-three woody 
knowes a bonny landscape ; and there 
are some bit streams amang tbe hills, 
without ony striking or very peculiar 
scenery, that it’s no possible to dau- 
ner along at gloamin’ without feelin’ 
them to be visionary, as if they flow- 
ed through a land o’ glamor. It’s 
the same thing wi’ faces. Little de- 
pends on the features ; a’ on the com- 
position. There is a nameless some- 
thing that tells, when the color o’ the 
een, and o’ the hair, and o’ the cheeks, 
and the roundin’ aff o’ the chin rin 
until the throat, and then awa’ aff, like 
a wave o’ the sea, until the breast is 
a’ harmonious as music ; and leaves 
ane lookin’ at the lasses as if they 
were listenin’ ‘to a melody .that’s 
sweetly play’d in tane!”’ Sensibility 
feels a’ this ; Genius creates it; and 
in Poetry it dwells, like the charm in 
the Amulet. 
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APHORISMS ON INSANITY. 


BY THOMAS BAKEWELL. 


THE most important and positive good 
relating to insanity, is the cure of it; 
and therefore, any public or charitable 
institution for the insane, which does 
not provide the very best means of 
cure, may be highly injurious, and the 
evil done by it greatly overbalance 
the good. 

Insanity is, in almost every instance, 
a perfectly curable disease, if proper- 
ly treated from its quite recent or in- 
cipient state ; but from the power of 
habit on the functions of thought, there 
is no disease that becomes more cer- 
tainly incurable from delay alone. 

The very best treatment for the 
cure of insanity is easy to be under- 
stood, and ‘in practice it gives much 
less trouble than the necessary man- 
agement does where the best means of 
cure are not in use; and taking the 
average term of human life, it may be 
fairly calculated, that under the worst 
treatment insanity occasions ten times 
the expense, and ten times the trou- 
ble, that it does under the best. 

It may be taken for granted, whe- 
ther judging from a right theory of 
the disease, or a history of facts, that 
the very worst system of treatment 
which prevails for the cure of insani- 
ty, is that which has been provided 
for by a law of the land, and support- 
ed at an extremely heavy expense to 
the counties and parishes where it has 
been established. 

In the best treatment for the cure 
of insanity, the best comforts of the 
patients may be fully consulted and 
practised, with the exception of not 
giving indulgence to their particular 
hallucinations. 

As insanity is most assuredly occa- 
sioned by a morbid excitement of the 
nervous system, the treatment should 
as much as possible be what would be 
proper in cases of nervous disease, 
where no mental aberrations had been 
detected. 

In all confirmed cases of insanity, 
removal from home, and from all the 


irritations that may arise out of family 
intercourse, is absolutely necessary 
for the best chance of cure. 

On the removal of insane" patients 
for the purposes of cure, gréat care 
should be taken, that they are not 
subjected to anything at all calculated 
to wound the feelings of a sane per- 
son, if placed in ‘the same. situation. 

Every institution for the cure of 
insanity, should be situated upon an 
healthy eminence, commanding views 
of various objects, and, of all things, 
be in sight of a road much travelled, 
or of a road for shipping? The build- 
ing should be convenient for properly 
classing the patients,’ and’ assembling 
them upon proper ‘o¢casions, and’ be 
fire-proof in all its parts. 

The medical treatment should be 
gentle, but almost unremitting ; in re- 
ference to an almost constant tendency 
in the patients, particularly those of a 
melancholy or desponding cast, to a 
want of healthy tone in the digestive 
and secretive functions; atid if this 
tendency is not timely counteracted, 
the mental disease is aggravated. 

The food should be light and nour- 
ishing, and in quantity ample, yet not 
in excess, but nothing stimulating’ ‘or 
heating, or anything strong to’ drink, 
to be allowed. 

All external irritating applications, 
particularly topical bleedings, blistérs, 
setons, and issues, should be positively 
avoided. 

Frequent exercises or employments 
in the open air, can by no means be 
dispensed with ; and unremitting ex- 
ertions are always required, and some- 
times much patience is called for, in 
the treatment of the insane: 

The moral treatment of the insane 
presupposes a moral sense in the pa- 
tient, and the disease is not, in its 
most general state, any deprivation of 
knowledge or memory, nor of the 
reasoning powers. Itis simply a dis- 
eased excitement of the involuntary 
thoughts and mental feelings being 
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partial and intermittent; so that at 
times, and: upon a particular train of 
the ideas called the hallucination, it 
overpowers the suggestions of reason ; 
but at intervals, or upon a change in 
the train of ideas, the exercise of the 
reasoning powers may be as perfect 
as they ever were, and this even in 
those that are in an incurable state of 
the disease, but much more so in 
those that are curable. It is there- 
fore obvious, that patients under in- 
sanity should be treated as much 
as possible as rational beings, 
and have their reasoning powers ex- 
ercised as much as possible on those 
subjects upon which they are correct, 
and avoiding those upon which they 
are found to be incorrect ; this weak- 
ens the habit of the hallucination. 
The thoughts should be continually 
diverted by strong and_ pleasurable 
impressions upon the senses, particu- 
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larly upon the senses of seeing and 
hearing, with the careful avoidance of 
whatever is calculated to depress the 
spirits. Pleasing sights and sounds 
should often rouse the dormant or 
desponding thoughts to a correct ex- 
ercise. The cordial of hope should 
be constantly administered, and the 
consolations of religion should afford 
her daily and choicest treasures ; and 
in recent cases, where there is a tol- 
erable share of bodily health, perfect 
and permanent recovery may be con- 
fidently anticipated. 

In cases where the disease is recent, 
lunatics, if all under process of cure, 
may become very proper associates for 
each other, but old cases never can. 

No one should undertake the su- 
perintendence of an hospital for the 
cure of insanity, who is not fully 
competent both in the medical and 
moral treatment. 








THE FLOWER GIRL. 


Ir I beheld it in a dream, 

Or if by summer’s waking beam, 
Ah me I cannot tell ; 

But this I know, it was a sight 

To make the heaviest bosom light 
By some mysterious spell. 


Along the grass, a tufted wood 

Its pale and wavering shadows strewed, 
Hroken by sunny lights,— 

Gleams of the noon, like sportful elves, 

On slope hill-sides, or sandy shelves, 
Wild troop of wandering sprites. 


And leagued in scattered knots, the flowers, 
Filled. with fresh life by nightly showers, 
Breathed out a fragrant air ; 
By the strong oak, or lady beech, 
There was a tranquil nook for each, 
And all were joyous there. 


Like noises of the human crowd, 

The rooks made known with clamors loud 
Their high and leafy state ; 

Like lonely voice of sage or bard, 

The cuckoo from the brake was heard, 
The shy wood-fairy’s mate. 


The sky laughed out at summer’s birth, 

The breeze was singing o’er the earth, 
Each leaf in song replied ; 

And birds and flies, in glittering rounds, 

Enriched the air with murmured sounds, 
And streams like gems were dyed. 


The world no more was shrunk or cold, 
No more a withered beldame old, 


The growth and wreck of time ; 
But a bright spirit newly born, 
Waking amid a glorious morn, 

Flower of Creation’s prime. 


Methought that I in covert lone, 

To bird and wandering doe unknown, 
O’erlooked that Eden vale, 

And with the finer sense was filled 

That from each blade of grass distilled, 
And blew in every gale. 


Quick through the wood, with airy spring, 
And foot as fight as swallow’s wing, 
Came forth a maiden child ; 
Her eyes were soft with dreamy light, 
Her forehead like a star was bright, 
Her look was free and mild. 


Five summers’ joys had stirred her breast, 
Which in a scarf of white was drest 
With strings of berries bound ; 
Her skin below the knee was seen, 
And sandals, knit of rushes green, 
Were twined her ankles round. 


To tufts of all the flowers that blow, 

She murmured greetings sweet and low,— 
From each a flower she took ; 

And she herself was fairer far 

Than the earth’s gayest garlands are ; 
I lived but in her look. 


And when her ministry was done, 
And those frail spoils of nature won, 

She wandered from mine eye, 
E’en as a golden morning ray 
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Fades’ from the darkened field away, ‘ 
When clouds conte o’er the sky. 


Fair'being, to my soul I said, 
May angels float above thy head, 
ight train and sure defence ; 
Safe be thy steps from wrong or wrath, 
No gaze impure beset thy path, 
Or'scate thy innocence. 


The gorgeous wreath thy hand has culled, 
Must by a few quick hours be dulled, 
And shrunk to phantom leaves ; 
Its scents to other climes will fly, 
And shadows dim the richest dye 
That earth from heaven receives. 


And those gay parent knots of bloom, 
A season’s flight shall bring the doom 


‘ Of all so loved by thee; 

And not a leafin field or wood 

Shall cheer and light the solitude, 
Or woo a pilgrim bee. 


But thou, fair child, while fades the prize 

That decks thy breast and glads thime eyes, 
Shalt live, and grow, and flower ; 

And time, while on thro’ chance and change 

This shifling world must ever range, 
Shall swell thy beauty'’s dower. 


No sweeter braid shall bind thy brow, 
Than that thy hand has culled but now, 
And like a sceptre bears ; 
But oh, how lovelier far shall be 
The face, that now, in childish glee 
An embryo glory wears, 








THE FIVE NIGHTS OF ST. ALBANS. 


[This is the name of a work recently 
published in |Edinburgh. It is a book of 
extravagant and supernatural romance, is 
splendidly imaginative, and contains many 
eloquent passages. Of the vivid style in 
which it is written, our readers will doubt- 
less form a fivorable opinion on being in- 
formed that it is by the author of the 
“ First and Last’’ sketches, which have ap- 
peared in this volume of the Atheneum. 
We detach two short extracts, which will 
confirm this opinion.] 


THE IDIOT GIRL. 

One melancholy circumstance accom- 
panied this night of mystery and pa- 
nic. A poor idiot girl, about sixteen 
years of age, had been left in bed by 
her mother (who was of humble occu - 
pation), while she stole out to join the 
throng of anxious spectators. It was 
never known under what impulse, or 
in what way, this witless creature, 
with merely her night-clothes on, had 
wandered forth ; but so it was ; for on 
her return, the distracted mother found 
her gone, and the next morning she 
was found a corse, beneath the walls 
of the abbey. Whether she had 
strayed unobserved to the spot, be- 
held the strange scene of the night 
before, and fell a victim to terrors 
which she could only feel, but not ex- 
press ; or whether, having roamed be- 
yond the knowledge of return, she, 
after awhile, laid her down to sleep, 
close by what she deemed a warming 
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fire, and so perished from cold, thinly 
clad as she was, could be nothing more 
than surmise. It was too true that the 
poor idiot died, and that her wretched 
self-accusing mother felt more than 
a mother’s anguish for her death. 
She was her only child, and the very 
calamity which shut her out from all 
the rest of the world, made her ten- 
fold more dear to her. ‘ She could 
have borne her loss,”’ she said, ‘ had 
it pleased God to take her in the usual 
way ; but she knew her poor Marian 
had gone in search of her, who had 
never left her thus before, and so she 
met her death; and that thought she 
could not bear.” 
* * * * 

When Peverell reached his own 
house, his man Francis met him with a 
strangely mysterious look and manner. 

“Here is one within,” said he, 
‘* that will not, by any dint of persua- 
sion, go; though I have been two 
good hours trying my skill to that 
end.” 

«« Who is it?” inquired Peverell. 

« That, neither, can I discover,” 
quoth Francis. ‘She knocked at 
the door—it might be something after 
eleven, perhaps near upon twelve—and 
when I opened it, she whips into the 
hall without saying a word, walks into 
every room in the house—I following 
her, as a beadle follows a rogue, till 
he sees him beyond the parish bounds 
—and at last takes possession of your 
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low chair, and, without so much as 
‘by your leave,’ begins to wring her 
hands, and cry» ‘ Lord! Lord ?— 
*‘ What do you want, good woman? 
said I. But I might as well have ad- 
dressed myself to the walls, for ‘ Lord! 
Lord !’ was all her moan.” 

Peverell hastened into the room, 
and there he saw poor Madge—her 
face buried in her hands, rocking to 
and fro, weeping most piteously, and 
as Francis had deseribed, ever and 
anon calling upon the Lord, but ina 
tone of such utter wretchedness that it 
pierced his very heart. 

He spoke to her. She started up 
at the sound of his voice, looked at 
him, and then mournfully exclaimed, 
while she pointed to the ground— 
«¢ They have buried her!” 

*¢ Then be comforted,’’ said Peve- 
rell, in a kind and soothing voice ; 
‘* your hardest trial is past.” 

‘¢ What a churl he was !*? continu- 
ed Madge, not heeding the words of 
Peverell ; ‘« I only asked him to keep 
the grave open till to-morrow, and he 
denied me! Only till to-morrow—for 
then, said I, the cold earth can cover 
us both. But he denied me! Sol 
fell upon my knees, beside my Mari- 
an’s grave, and prayed that he might 
never lose a child, to know that bless- 
edness of sorrow which lies in the 
thought of soon sleeping with those 
we have loved and lost! It was very 
wrong in me, I know, to wish to call 
down such affliction on him—but he 
denied me—and I had to hear the rat- 
tling dust fall upon her coffin—ay, and 
to see that dark, deep grave filled up; 
as if a mother might not have her own 
child !” 

‘* Poor afflicted creature!” ex- 
claimed Peverell, in a half whisper to 
himself. 

“Yes !”? said Madge, drying her 
tears with her hands. ‘ Yes! I have 
walked with grief, for my companion 
in this world, through many a sad and 
weary hour. But I shook hands with 
her, and we parted, at the grave of 
Marian, I buried all my troubles 
there. What is the hour?” 

‘* Hard upon two,” replied Peverell. 
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«Then I must be busy,” replied 
Madge, in a wild, hurried manner, 
and smiling at Peverell, with a look 
of much importance, as if what she 
had to do were some profound secret. 
** You’ll not betray me, if I tell you?” 
she continued, taking his hand— 
«¢ Feel !”? and she placed it on her 
heart. ‘‘ One, two; one, two; one, 
two—and so it goes on; it cannot 
beat beyond two! Oh, God! in what 
pain it is before it breaks !” 

She now returned ,to the chair 
from which she had risen, at the 
sound of Peverell’s voice. He ap- 
proached nearer; and (with a view 
rather to draw her gently from her 
own thoughts, than from any desire 
that she should leave his house) he 
asked her “ if she would go home ?” 

«‘ Yes,”’ she replied; ‘‘ bear with 
me yet a little while, and [’ll go. It 
is near the time I promised Marian, 
when last I kissed her wintry cheek, 
as she lay shrouded in her coffin ; and 
I may not fail. Lord! Lord! whata 
troubled and worthless world this 
seems tome now! A week ago, and 
the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 
and the green earth, and all that was 
upon it, were dear to mine eyes; and 
I should have wept to look my last at 
them! But now, I behold nothing it 
contains, save my Marian’s grave! 
You will see me laid in it, for pity’s 
sake—won’t you ?” 

« Ay,” said Peverell, ‘ but that 
will be when I am grey, and thinking 
of my own: so, cheer up. He that 
shall toll the bell for thee, now sleeps 
in his cradle, I’ll warrant.” 

She beckoned Peverell to her, and 
taking his hand, she again placed it on 
her heart. A sad, melancholy smile 
played for a moment across her pale 
wrinkled face, and her glazed eyes 
kindled into a fleeting expression of 
frightful gladness, as she feebly ex- 
claimed, “Do you feel? One !— 
one !—one !—and hardly that.—I 
breathe only from here,’’ she continu- 
ed, pointing to her throat. «Feel! 
—feel !—one !—one !—another !—how 
I gasp—see !—see—”’ 

She ceased to speak; the hand 
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which retained Peverell’s relaxed its 
hold—her head dropped—one long- 
drawn sigh was heaved—and poor 
Madge resigned a being touched with 
sympathies and feelings not often 
found in natures of nobler quality, in 
the world’s catalogue of nobility. If, 
among the thousand doors which death 
holds open for mortal man to pass 
through, ere he puts on immortality, 
there be one, the rarest of them all, 
for broken hearts, this hapless crea- 
ture found it. A self-accusing spirit 
bowed her to the earth, with the 
sharpest of all griefs—a mother’s an- 
guish for an only child—lost to her, 
as gamesters lose fortunes—thrown 
away by her own hand. 


FITZMAURICE THE MAGICIAN. 

I have lived three hundred years! 
In that time—in all that time, I have 
never seen the glorious sun descend, 
but followed still its rolling course 
through the regions of illimitable space. 
I have shivered on the frozen moun- 
tains of the icy north, and fainted be- 
neath the sultry skies of the blazing 
east: the swift winds have been my 
viewless chariot, and on their career- 
ing wings I have been hurried from 
clime to clime. But, nor light, nor 
air, nor heat, nor cold, have been to 
me as to the rest of my species ; for I 
was doomed to find in their extremes 
a perpetual torment. I howled, under 
the sharp, pinching pangs of the icy 
north ; I panted with agony, in the 
scorching fervor of the blazing east : 
and when mine eyes have ached, with 
vain efforts to pierce the darkness of 
the earth’s centre, they have been sud- 
denly blasted with excessive and in- 
tolerable delight. 

All the currents of human affec- 
tion—all that makes the past delight- 
ful, the present lovely, and the future 
coveted, were dried up within me. 
My heart was like the sands of the 
desart, parched and barren. No liv- 
ing stream of hope, of gladness, or of 
desire, quickened it with human sym- 
pathies. It was a bleak and withered 
region, the fit abode of ever-during 
sorrow and comfortless despair. I 


was as a blighted tree, that perishes 
not at the root, but is withered in all 
its branches. Tears, I ‘had none. 
One gracious drop, falling from my 
seared orbs, would have ‘been the 
blessed channel of pent-up griefs that 
seemed to crush my almost frenzied 
brain. Sighs, I breathed not. They 
would have heaved from my bursting 
heart some of that misery, which load- 
ed it to anguish. Sleep never came. 
I was denied the common luxury of 
the common wretched, to lose, in its 
sweet oblivion, its brief forgetfulness, 
the sense of what I was. Death, na- 
tural death, closed his many doors 
against me. All that lived, except 
myself—the persecuted, the weary, 
and the heavily laden of man’s race— 
could find a grave! I, alone, looked 
upon the earth, and felt that it had no 
resting place for me! God! God! 
what a forlorn and miserable creature 
is man, when, in bis affliction, he can- 
not say to the worm, I shall be yours! 
I might have cast away, indeed, the 
Yenarkon—the Giver of Life—the 
elixir of the Sibyl—but that would 
have been to subject myself to a pow- 
er of darkness, in whose fell wrath I 
should have suffered the casting away 
of mine eternal soul ! 

Thus the stream of time rolled on, 
burying beneath its dark waves, our 
little span of present, in the huge 
ocean of a perpetual past, and devour- 
ing, as the food of both, our swift de- 
caying future. But I floated on its 
surface, and beheld whole generations 
flourish and fade away, while age and 
silver hairs, growing infirmities, and 
the closing sigh that ends them all, 
mocked me with a horrible exemp- 
tion. I remained, and might have re- 
mained, for ages yet to come, the fix- 
ed and unaltered image of what I was, 
when in Mauritania I encountered the 
potent Amaimon, the damned magi- 
cian of the den, but for that—woman’s 
faith, and man’s fidelity—which have 
made me what I am! 

This was my destiny. Now mark, 
how I became enthralled to it ; and how 
it befell, that at last I shook it off, and 
found redemption. 
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In my middle manhood, when 
scarcely forty summers had glowed 
within my veins, I left my native Ita- 
ly, and journeyed to the Holy Land, 
upon the strict vow of a self-imposed 
penance. It was for no sin committed 
in my days of youth, but for the satis- 
faction of an ardent piety, and the 
growing spirit of a long enkindled de- 
votion. I had patrimonial wealth in 
Apulia ; I had kindred ; I had friends. 
I renounced them all, to dedicate my- 
self, thenceforth, to the service of THE 
cross. My purpose was blessed, by 
a virtuous mother’s prayers, that I 
might approve myself a worthy soldier 
of Christ ; and it was sanctified by a 
holy priest at the altar. 

Even now, the recollection is 
strong within me, of the feelings with 
which, as the rising sunjillumined the 
tops of the surrounding hills, I ap- 
proached the once glorious, and still 
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sacred, city of Jerusalem—that chosen 
seat of the Godhead—that Queen 
among the nations. Eclipsed, though 
it was, and its majestic head trodden 
into the dust, by the foot of the infi- 
del, my gladdened eyes dwelt upon 
what was imperishable, and my wrapt 
imagination pictured what was de- 
stroyed. The valleys of Jehosaphat 
and Gehinnon, Mount Calvary, Mount 
Zion, and Mount Acre, stretched be- 
fore me. The palace of King Herod, 
with its sumptuous halls of marble and 
of gold—the gorgeous Temple of Solo- 
mon—the lofty towers of Phaseolus 
and Mariamne—the palace of the 
Maccabees—the Hippodrome —the 
houses of many of the prophets—grew 
into existence again, beneath the cre- 
ative force of fancy. I stood and 
wept. I knelt, and kissed the conse- 
crated earth which once a Saviour 
trod. = . ” ” 








ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


Tue system of elementary education 
was not introduced into France until 
after the general peace, when a few 
friends to the country, aware of the 
advantages to be derived from its 
adoption, occupied themselves in en- 
deavoring to establish it. A society 
for the purpose was formed, in 1815, 
and at the beginning met with all the 
encouragement from the public which 
could have been expected. The fa- 
vor, however, in which it was held, 
did not proceed increasing in a de- 
gree adequate to the merit of the sys- 
tem ; and, during the greater part of 
the time which has elapsed since,the 
foundation of the institution, the sup- 
port afforded it has remained station- 
ary, or even declined, as will be per- 
ceived from the following, statement 
recently published by order of the so- 
ciety, whose excellent objects, howe- 
ver, it is satisfactory to perceive, seem 
at length to be more justly appreciat- 
ed, as within the last two years it has 
received a yast increase in its num- 
ber of subscribers and funds : 


Years. Subs. as ae Receipts. 
1815 hfyr. 317 — 9,940fr. 
1816 641 70 2 

1817 588 165 ¢ $206 Te. 
1818 674 64 18,079 75 
1819 402 399 20,899 
130 42 — 20,156 60 
1821 456 «50 16,572 02 
1822 427 «55 16,485 85 
1823 408 42 27,427 
1824 388-—Ss«éB82 

et as 46,800 22 
1826 394 47 18,157 30 
1827 600 — 21,056 75 
188 1408 = — 43,974 70 


The falling off in 1819 is attributed 
to causes connected with politics, and 
to the retirement from the administra- 
tion of public affairs of General Des- 
solles, a great promoter of the objects 
of the society, and who afterwards 
became its president. He died in the 
course of that year. The funds, it 
will be remarked, have not diminished 
in proportion to the defalcation of 
subscribers ; owing to the zeal of a 
certain number of the members who 
have remained constantly faithful to 
the cause. In 1823, the funds of the 
society received an augmentation of 
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10,000 crowns by the donation of a 
single individual. The juries at the 
assizes, convinced of the advantages 
derived to the country from the socie- 
ty, are in the habit of making a sub- 
scription in its aid. The Bank of 
France gives annually 2000fr., and the 
minister of the interior 1000. The 
year 1829 promises, with certainty, a 
still further and considerable increase 
of subscribers and funds. Twenty- 
eight societies, of a similar descrip- 
tion, in different parts of France, cor- 
respond with that of Paris. Among 
other places, Lyons has a society es- 
tablished, with subscriptions to the 
amount of 150,000frs., to be paid 
within five years. This association 
offers to the masters desirous of es- 
tablishing primary schools, to allow 
them the necessary funds for setting 
up schools for mutual instruction, on 
condition of their receiving five pupils 
gratuitously for every 100frs. advanc- 
ed. This measure is represented to 
have been attended with beneficial 
consequences. At Marseilles, an old 
society for the promotion of Christian 
morality has been converted into an 
education society. At Nancy, a Jew- 
ish school on the same plan is in ex- 
istence, and corresponds with the so- 
ciety at Paris. At Rouen, the an- 
cient school is continued, and a new 
one has been opened ; a school for the 
instruction of adults has also been in- 
stituted. The three schools at Paris, 
under the direction, and maintained at 
the expense of the society, continue 
flourishing. That to which the ap- 
pellation of Gaulthier has been given 
after the Abbé of that name, who has 
so powerfully contributed to the pro- 


gress of this system of education, is 
frequented by 237 children. Of the 
two schools for girls, that at the Halle 
aux Draps counts 410 children ; that 
of the Clos de St. Jean de Lateran, 
277. To the former of these, the 
name of Larochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
so dear to France, is attached : to the 
other, that of Basset, after an estima- 
ble member of the society, lately de- 
ceased. The schools of Paris, in- 
cluding the three just mentioned, 
amount to thirty. According to the 
last year’s statement, twenty-five of 
these furnished education to a total of 
3,760 children. On the Ist of May, 
the whole number of pupils, children, 
and adults, in the thirty schools, was 
4,177: of these, the adults amounted 
to 491, admitted to eight evening 
schools. By the exertions of the 
Count de Chabrol towards the forma- 
tion of new schools, or the enlarge- 
ment of old ones, an increase is about 
to take place of 2,200 pupils. The 
Normal elementary school, founded 
by the Prefect of the Seine, is attend- 
ed by 95 tutors, youths designed for 
masterships, of the age of sixteen and 
seventeen years. An establishment, 
under the title Maison Complete, was 
opened in 1828, in the 12th Arron- 
dissement, by M. Cochin. It consists 
of a hall for infants, and schools for 
boys, for girls, and for adults of the 
respective sexes. A Monthly Bulle- 
tin has been substituted for the ‘‘ Jour- 
nal d’Education,”’ formerly published 
by the society. The society express- 
es its acknowledgment to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, for placing 
at its disposal New Testaments for the 
purpose of being read in the schools. 








SONNET. 


Ocean ! I love to gaze on thee, for thou, 
From earliest time the same, art ever new; 
Such as Creation saw, we see thee now, 
Yet daily change thine aspect and thy hue : 
When storms of Winter bid thy waters roar, 
As moving mountains fraught with Fate 
they seem ; 
In Summer’s calm they gently lave the 
shore, 


And heaven shines brightly in thy limpid 
stream. 

Thy billows represent the race of man, 

A moment sparkiing ere they pass away ; 

Thus he, frail creature of a short-liy’d span, 

Flutters his hour, then sinks into decay ; 

Thyself eternal seems to our brief thought, 

Like the great God who framed thee out of 
nought ! 
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** Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 





KEMBLE AND THE BUTCHER. 
Many years ago John Kemble acted 
Joseph Surface in Sheridan’s admira- 
ble comedy of the School for Scandal, 
not improbably immediately after the 
death of John Palmer, who is ac- 
knowledged to have been the most 
able representative of that soft, smooth, 
insinuating wretch, who, mingling 
cant with hypocrisy, ‘can smile, and 
smile, and be a villain.” 

One night during the season in 
which he performed Joseph, (in which 
he completely failed,) John Kemble 
got excessively tipsy, a circumstance 
perhaps not of very frequent occur- 
rence, but replete with serious con- 
sequences on this occasion; for re- 
turning homeward to Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, or Caroline 
Street (it matters little which) where 
he then resided, he fell into a quarrel 
with a butcher who was shutting up 
his shop. The conversation, carried on 
with less dignity by the knight of the 
chopper than by him of the bowl and 
dagger, ended in Kemble’s breaking 
the butcher’s head, a feat no sooner 
performed than proclaimed by the 
butcher’s wife, who soon collected 
round her an overflowing audience of 
watchmen, by whom the great trage- 
dian was conveyed to durance vile for 
the night, in that receptacle which is 
established for the maintenance of the 
peace, and the confinement of those 
who choose to break it. 

In the morning, when reason re- 
turned, and the gentlemanly feelings 
of Kemble began to operate, his 
shame for what had happened, and 
his disgust at having put an enemy in 
his mouth to steal away his senses, 
being in full operation, he was pro- 
duced at Bow Street public office to 
answer for the sins and tumult of the 
preceding night; on which occasion 
he was accompanied by a host of 
aristocratic friends, the importance of 
whose appearance, added to his own 


subdued and _ conciliating manner, 
however, had no effect in the way of 
appeasing the angry feelings of the 
broken-headed butcher. 

When Kemble’s noble friends spoke 
of pecuniary recompense for the dam- 
age, the butcher spoke of his outrag- 
ed honor and the inviolable rights of 
the British subject. Atlength by dint 
persuasion the slayer of beasts began 
to soften, and something like a smile 
played upon his much injured coun- 
tenance. That smile was hailed by 
the noble lords in waiting as the dawn 
of a reconciliation, and any sum in 
moderation that he chose to name was 
tended to the offended plaintiff rather 
than subject the plaintive defendant 
to the ordeal of the Clerkenwell ses- 
sions. 

*<T vonts none of your money, Mr. 
Campbell,” said the butcher—<I 
vonts justice.” 

“© My dear sir,” said Kemble,— 
“*umph—lI do assure you I regret the 
incidental collision between us, as 
deeply as you possibly can—I—am 
very sorry for what has happened.”’ 

** Vell,”’ said the butcher, ‘ that’s 
all right and fair, and as much as von 
gemman can properly expectorate 
from another—and so I am ready to 
make up the matter on one condition, 
and d i: 

«* Name it, sir,’? said Kemble. 
«¢ Spare your oaths, I’ll trust to your 
conditions ! as Shakspeare has it.’’ 

‘¢ Well then, Mr. Campbell,”’ said 
the butcher. 

‘«« Kemble, by your leave, sir,’”’ said 
the tragedian. 

«¢ Well, Kemble then,’”’ continued 
the butcher, “it is not so much for 
myself as for the people what goes to 
the playhouse oftener than I does, 
that I am going to speak—I forgive 
you for all you did to me last night 
perwided you will give me your word 
and honor that you never will attempt 
to act Joseph Surface again.” 
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Kemble gave the promise, was im- 
mediately distharged, and never did 
perform the character more. 

ea 
MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT AND IN- 
TELLECT. 
Everything is’ changed. In the 
. @ . ¢ * 3: 

place of Scottish pauires riding to 
London on horseback, with servants 
behind to guard therh from harm, they 
are now whirled to the capital in the 
short space of 36 hours. In place of 
clumsy coasters creeping into creeks 
at every ominous appearance of the 
sky, and scarcely venturing to lose 
sight of land, we have steam-boats 
that serve all the purposes of bridges, 
and enable beggars as well as lords to 
set out on their travels to foreign 
parts. In London, Dublin, Liverpool, 
Greenock, the tourist may step into 
a floating palace, draw on his night- 
cap, go to bed, and after a sound 
night’s repose, awaken next morning 
in a different kingdom—thus rivalling 
the exploits of the hags, who whilom 
clomb the welkin, mounted on a 
broom-stick, or the innocent victims 
they wickedly bewitched, and dropped 
from the clouds ina far country. The 
great modern wizard James Watt, has 
reduced to practice what was merely 
fabled of Sir Michael Scott. By ap- 
plying the principle which lifts the lid 
of the spinster’s tea-kettle, machines 
have been constructed which can pick 
up a pin and rend an oak—which 
combine the power of a community 
of giants with the plasticity that be- 
longs to a lady’s fair fingers—which 
spin cotton and then weave it into 
cloth—which by pumping sea water 
and extracting its steam, send vessels 
across the Atlantic in fifteen days— 
and amidst a long list of other mar- 
vels, ‘* engrave seals, forge anchors, 
and lift a ship of war like a bauble in 
the air.””, Nor has the moral world 
remained stationary, while the physi- 
cal was undergoing such wonderful 
revolutions. Of a truth the school- 
master has been abroad, and, in our 
day, almost every district has its lo- 
cal journal—almost every village its 
library of useful and entertaining 
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knowledge. The simplest hind has 
changed his character, and become a 
unit in the great sum of national sen- 
timent. 
ANECDOTE OF SHERIDAN. 

Bob Mitchell, one of Sheridan’s in- 
timate friends, and once in great pros- 
perity, became—like a great many 
other people—Sheridan’s creditor ; in 
fact Sheridan owed Bob nearly three 
thousand pounds. This circumstance 
amongst others contributed so very 
much to reduce Bob’s finances, that 
he was driven to great straits, and in 
the course of his uncomfortable wan- 
derings he called upon Sheridan. The 
conversation turned upon his financial 
difficulties, but not upon the principal 
cause of them, which was Sheridan’s 
debt ; but which of course, as an 
able tactician, he contrived to keep 
out of the discussion. At last, Bob, 
in a sort of agony, exclaimed—*« I 
have not a guinea left, and by Heaven 
I don’t know where to get one.” 
Sheridan jumped up, and thrusting a 
piece of gold into his hand, exclaim- 
ed, with tears in his eyes—* It never 
shall be said that Bob Mitchell want- 
ed a guinea while his friend Sheridan 
had one to give him,” 

THE LION. 

This animal has been painted as pos- 
sessed of the most magnanimous af- 
fections. ‘‘ The king of the beasts’’ 
is a name applied to him, with which 
every one is familiar. But he has re- 
ceived credit to which he has no good 
title. In physical strength he is, in- 
deed, unequalled. Ordained by na- 
ture to live on animal food, and fitted 
for the destruction of animal life by 
the most tremendous machinery that 
could be organized for such a purpose, 
he is regulated by a cunning peculiar to 
his species. But, in investigating the 
modes in which he employs these 
powers, the stories of his generosity 
will appear to be litile better than the 
invention of poets and romance wri- 
ters. ‘At the time,” says Mr. 
Burchall, who had an opportunity of 
making himself acquainted with his 
nature, in Africa, “‘ when men first 
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adopted the lion as the emblem of 
courage, it would seem that they re- 
garded great strength as indicating it ; 
but they were greatly mistaken in the 
character they have given to this in- 
dolent, skulking animal, and have 
overlooked a much better example of 
true courage, and of other virtues also, 
in the bold and faithful dog.” 


RELIGION. 

Nothing has been more the object 
of ridicule than religion. It has 
been assailed by the wit of Voltaire, 
the ribaldry of Paine, and the elegant 
but subtle satire of Gibbon ;—yet the 
whole force of their combined talents 
has been insufficient to invalidate 
one fact, to refute one fundamental 
truth, or to hold up the sacred form of 
vital religion to the scorn and derision 
of well-directed reason. The pa- 
geantry of superstition, and the 
dreams of fanaticism, have been de- 
molished and scattered by their at- 
tacks ; but the sacred fabric, though 
thus despoiled of the votive decora- 
tions of its human votaries, built on 
the rock of ages, has bid a proud de- 
fiance to the pointless shafts of ridi- 
cule. — 
AN IRISH REPLY. 

When Lord Elienborough was 
Lord Chief Justice, a faboring Brick- 
layer was called as a witness; when 
he came up to be sworn, his Lordship 
said to him: 

*‘ Really, witness, when you have 
to appear before this court, it is your 
bounden cuty to be more clean and 
decent in your appearance.”’ , 

“*Upon my life,”’ said the witness, 
*¢if your lordship comes to that, I’m 
thinking I’m every bit as well dressed 
as your lordship.” 

**How do you mean, 
his lordship, angrily. 

*«*Why, faith,” said the laborer, 
“you come here in your working 
clothes, and I’m come in mine.”’ 


ra 


sir ?”’? said 


REV. CORNELIUS WINTER AND THE 
PIG. 

With reverence be it written; but 

a more strongly exciting cause scarce- 

ly ever happened than the following. 


Varieties. 


sible discourse to a 
his gravity was df 
his eye to gyf g 
way in the y a countryman 
geting with a live 
that also present- 


its master. The 1 writer of this circum- 
stance recollects the amiable divine 
saying,—‘* That nothing in his whole 
life ever so unhinged his ideas, or 
spoiled his discourse, as this serious, 
but ludicrous and unconscious man and 


his pig.”’ 


APOPHTHEGMS. 

There is no absurdity or extrava- 
gance that we can frame into words, 
or picture to the imagination, of 
which every day’s experience would 
not afford a confirmation. The real 
caricatures are to be'found in nature : 
no one dares describe them to 
the letter, for fear of being thought 
romantic. Our sympathy with, and 
consequent belief in, the folly and 
perversity of others, lag far behind 
the reality. Mounted on their hobby- 
horsical humors, they outstrip the 
wind ; and we lose sight of them be- 
fore they get half way to the devil. 
A metaphysical theory, a paradox, an 
hyperbole hobbles lamely after them : 
no tricks of style are a match for the 
tricks which the mind plays with it- 
self: the passions draw distinctions 
and conclusions finer than the subtlest 
reason can detect. 

No habit is more difficultly acquir- 
ed, than that of acknowledging our 
errors ; and yet this habit is the best 
feature in an amiable character, and 
the strongest proof of a sound under- 
standing. 

The greater the difficulty, the more 
glory there is in surmounting it. Skil- 
ful pilots gain their reputation from 
storms and tempests. 

The richest endowments of the mind 
are temperance, prudence, and forti- 
tude ; prudence is an universal virtue, 
which enters into the composition of all 
the rest, and where that is not present, 
fortitude loses its name and nature. 








